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PREFACE 


Few topics have generated more intense discussion argument in 
recent years than the subject of the nature of man s a 8S re 
toward his fellow man. There is indeed much need for discuss. on and 
evaluation of this problem at the philosophica an e ia actual 

same time it is also necessary that we scrutinize me lose detad theac.ual 
scientific evidence relating to the expression, onB ' n ’ . du i ts The 

ramifications of violent or aggressive behavior m chi ^ ‘, er 

present volume grew out of a conference on this topic 
for Research in Cognition and Affect of. he City University of New ^ 
The intent in organizing the conference was S attemp ting to 

individuals who had engaged in persona researc . aggressive be- 

pin down more precisely the significant aspects* human aggres, ^ 

havior or of its physiological origins. T q man's cognitive or 

scientific data or formal knowledge do we ave . controlling or 

physiological functions which can help us move toward 
inhibiting the destructive violence of the m , '’ 1 . h conference 
What was felt to be especially important f(om „ u lhc 

and what is a unique feature of the vol ‘ aggressive action, 

concern with systematic analysis of the para related to such be- 

the formal experimental study of relcvan . . therefrom in a 

havior, and the expression of the data and imphcations ^ 

reasoned, relatively dispassionate m ? n " e , Iiou5 disputation. It is 
scientific discourse rather than fostering book is needed 

because of the very heat generated on this topic 
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XV 


questions that serious scientists can raise. The focus of the volume is not 
really upon controversy as it is upon a sophisticated and mature approach 
to scrutiny of the issues by means of the scientific method. One hope of 
any gathering of papers such as this is not only its value in teac ing u 
the likelihood that it will inspire further research efforts by 
this sense the papers presented indicate important directions that re- 
search can take on this problem rather than addressing 1 ^. 1SSU ° S ™ , 
by each preceding chapter. The instructor making use o is vo 
graduate or undergraduate teaching can feel free to ass >8 
chapters in a different order than their inclusion ere in or 
his own particular point concerning the research issues raised. 
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PREFACE 


both for the professional in psychology, psychiatry, or social work and 
for the graduate or undergraduate student, and perhaps as well the in- 
telligent layman. 

By focusing the discussion primarily upon the control of cognitive and 
physiological aspects of violence and aggression an attempt has been 
made to indicate exactly how precise research can be carried out upon 
very fundamental human behavior. This accounts for one of the limitations 
of this volume, namely its minimal emphasis on sociological and eco- 
nomic or political aspects of the problem. On the other hand, the strength 
of this point of view is that it focuses directly upon the individual and his 
personal contribution to any particular encounter that may lead to overt 
aggression. A major feature of the research and theoretical discussions 
that go on at the Center for Research in Cognition and Affect is the close 


relationship between the way in which someone feels about things and his 
motivation toward specific actions. This relationship between the proces- 
sing of information which is perhaps the single most significant task of the 
human organism and the experiencing of a great range of emotions from 
rage through surprise and joy represents a special point of view in the 
research of the Center. It is also an area surprisingly neglected in much 
discussion of the subject of aggression which has emphasized more often 
than not somewhat obscure “instinctual” tendencies, man’s “animal 
nature ” and other features of behavior related to presumed primordial 
emotional tendencies. The group of investigators here are dealing pri- 
marily with man in his more advanced stage as both a cognitive and cona- 
tive or emotional creature. In this sense this volume should be of partic- 
u ar value to graduate students in the mental health fields and to advanced 
undergraduates who have the responsibility of exploring in depth what 
psychology s actual contribution as a scientific discipline can be toward 
confronting a problem of such magnitude. In these days when the word 
relevance is often bandied about rather loosely, no topic can be more 
relevant than this. At the same time it is especially important that the 
young reader first confronted with the approaches of a formal discipline 
such as psychology is made aware of exactly how the field is in position 
to approach a topic of this complexity. 

pr™hes°?n k ^ P res »tation of psychological ap- 

While i, is 1, hf 8 a " d f UndCrStandin8 “SSression and violence, 
in whicL h aL y me r anS 8 ° rmal delailing of research in ‘he manner 
a Jat rina dol nV.h^ r SS ?" J °“ n ’ aIS ’ il raakes Pretense of being 

a “"f.? f he u“ t '. Ci 11 m t tenaI - Ralher it strives to make clear in 

the inv«,Latafwho ? J . l ' St the aCtUal problems are tha ' confront 
, X a ° StUdS ' 3 Pr ° blem such as ™icnce and just 
practical and methodological means are available for addressing the 
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Throughout 1969 the National Commission on vivid detail 

vention of Violence has issued a series o re P soc j a l correlates of vio- 
the historical roots and political, economic, documentation and 

lence in the United States. In grim counterp * neWS repor ts of con- 
scholarly objectivity of these reports have the songmay massa- 

tinued warfare in Vietnam, the sickening s . ts 0 f bizarre but no 
ere, increased evidence of street ch^ 1 ®; an der cult in California, 
less horrible violence such as the ^'PP^ . one ma y be tempted to 
Faced with this overwhelming load of m or , ’ ost to maintain sani y- 
engage in a kind of massive denial mechanis other behavioral 

Indeed it might be argued that P^ chologl ^ e d research or scientific 
scientists have for most of this century urroun ding man’s capaci y 
scrutiny of the most urgent human pro e 

to harm others. . Vrirld vy ar I dared to look raan 

Even though Sigmund Freud after the f ace> he still found 1 

aggression and his destructive potentia “ regarded as a fun dame 

constructive to offer for studying wha aS one scieni 

human drive. When Albert Einstein wr ° te c0U ld offer to the pre- 
another asking what psychoanalysis or pS ^ : m j s tic and inconclusiv 

vention of future wars, Freud was rather P f S '™hologists like William 
response. While early in the century of ma n’s sociajizing 

McDougall called attention to the desi Dr oposed constructive y 
instinct for “pugnacity” and William a 
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introduction: the 

mental organismic operation. Clearly, there negotia- 
limiting aggression through broader soci P E ^ (Graham 

.ion strategies (Deutsch, 1969), or gross pol M u p0 „ the 
& Gurr, 1969). The emphasis in this senes of PP (o conlro i !in g 

ways in which current research knowledge rp1ct i on . 

or limiting individual tendencies toward aggressi con f ere nce are all 

The investigators who present ,he.r work at th.s conf^ 

deeply committed to the careful expenmental study ofWe^ ^ ^ 
surrounding overt aggression. While not a . , b] systematic research 

agreed that we need to cany out “""^^^sonably con- 
examining the parameters of aggressive P . data on which 

trolled situations in order to provide reason "Xork of Dr. Bard 
theories can be constructed. Even the ac ,on setting that permits 

(Chapter VI) on the training of police is cas accress ive behavior in 
data collection on important manifestations ne eded contrast to the 
families. This empirical emphasis is a despe j:«. cuss ions of aggression 
years of speculation and grossly emo 10 clinical psychologists, 

which have often been taken as scienti c w - th {he em otionally- 

social workers, psychiatrists, or others w ollt bursts of aggressive 
disturbed or with adults or children mam e 

action. , r i .mniricisrn demonstrated by the 

One outgrowth of the kind of carefu P w one formulates the 
investigators in this conference is a change in widely acc epted notion 
origins and nature of aggression. By far t e mental health, 

of aggression among practical workers m nization , a s well, has 

especially, and in political science an s . an drive. Designate 
been the view that aggression is a f un • , psychology” or as a 

as an instinct by McDougall in his concept of “Thanatos 

fundamental biological motive by F rea 1 it : on 0 f man. Freuds em 
aggression emerges as an inevitab e 1S P deS cription of aggression as 
phasis on hydraulic energy models led n ^Hodically or diverted in 

a rising pressure which had to be discharge g for discharge. W 1 ® 
other channels temporarily to slow the P q Fenichel) could no 
many of Freud’s strongest adherents ti on in man, others sue 

accept this view of the pressure towards ninger , 1942) and built 

as Karl Menninger popularized the no More recently Lore" 

it into the curriculum of psychiatric j data 10 support 

(1966) and Ardrey (1966) have used etho g ^ popu lanty ° fth f 
of a periodic instinctive aggression in m ’ ^ acce pt this hy mu 

writings testifies to the widespread ten 

energy model of man’s destructiveness. resen t by contrast a ma 

The contributors to the present vo ume 
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programs as the “moral equivalent of war,” their younger colleagues 
turned their attention to exploring the parameters of the conditioned re- 
flex or the maze-running of white rats. The examination of the nature of 
man s aggression was left to writers, a few criminologists or psychiatrists 
with limited data collecting resources, or to the speculations of the 
psychoanalysts. 


Despite these early calls for attention to the problem of aggression by 
ea ing psychological theorists, surprisingly little formal research was 
earned out until well into the 1930’s. With the publication of the studies 
“™ tl0n and aggression by the brilliant Yale group of Dollard, Doob, 
Miller, Mowrer, & Sears (1939) a way was opened for the empirical study 
of the causes and concomitants of aggressive behavior. Much of the initial 
ro°nditv! aS “ t0 " ards animal Judies under carefully controlled 
over the E , radU f. y u the possibilities broadened. The controversy 
drive nre..^ re f °,i' V If* a8sress '°" ma y be regarded as a fundamental 
Son o? n ten?' “T**! 8 " ° r ‘ ^ell-established response to the frustra- 
CertaMv therTHL h S " !' e T Ved reCen " y by Berkowitz (1969). 

problem esnee' ii ■ e f" 3 va uable '"grease of useful research on this 
problem especially in the past decade. 

in ShSmstTS'vears 6 t?^ ' ° n human ^ssion has been carried out 
he uglin s of much 2," “ f W**** are at last willing to look at 

s r io,o6is,s ' P sy. 

mentation of the gross levels of hum of cour5e Provided ample docu- 
of violence in unusual human brings "bufntv ' ^^ 1 °' ° f J he eX,reme f0nnS 
recently addressed itself through its ^ ychol ° 8y has on] y re '"tively 

manifestations of aggression in relative| P , enta ,echnolo 8y to the 

volume represents an effort to bril togethe 0 ™ 3 ' nd,v,duals - The present 
work and scholarly activities have b ?„ h lnves 1 t 1 ,gators whose research 
issue of analyzing V , he nato^S™ 5 * ar ° Un<i 

and children and in establishing psvchokv.i^ t, "l mdlvldual adults 
gressive acts or providing alternatives for ft b3SeS f ° f controllin 8 ag ' 

drawn was the Cente^fe R^fardTirc^ PaperS ‘ n lhis volume are 
University of New Yorff *** ,he Ci,y 

exploration of how the information nm„ ! h C nter s activity is the 
intertwined with his emotional structure Thf C , apaC .“ les of man are 
conference was the desire to bring S? i„ ve .r T'”' f ° r Ihe 1969 
some contribution to the question of how estlga . tors who could make 
controlled, limited, or eliminated by a fuller beh f • 1 '° r Ca " be 

relation to the ways in which man organizes f£ tandln « of ,ts " ature 
from his environment and reacts affectively while 



introduction: the psychological stud, of aggr 
organism and to .he context. S.aub (Chapter IV) 

how training in the recognition and practice of a nus P . asc<J 5n _ 
lives to overt aggression. Bard (Chapter VI) in ica^ ^ family , ife in 
formation available to police concerning t • es for j n ter- 

different cultures as well as training in nheri n sion and counte r- 

vening in family quarrels can break the chai ■ ®. he manner in which 
aggression so often found in the behavior of P ’ . .. (h individual’s 
one construes a situation, the available alternatives wtthm the.no ^ 
behavioral repertory, and the complexity rate .. emot i 0 ns such as 
formation to be processed which generate P . ^ ultimate 

surprise, fear, interest, anger, or joy all operate to determine 

motor response. . fetched here in most 

The advantages of a systems analysis app ™“ - ve U uimate approach 
rudimentary form) opens the way for a mor e or to controlling 

to diagnosing the likelihood of an aggressive : r h the con trol of 

the occurrence of the response. One can begi subsystem can be 

individual aggression by determining which pe . ction j n the likelihood 
most effectively altered to produce a desire cat j ons at the physio- 
of aggressive response. Moyer deals wit "V y) in t he diagnostic 
logical level in the affect system, Megargee ( struc tion of potential 

determination of those people whose restric e extended outbursts, 

aggressive situations is such as to lead to su ' . to imaginative be- 

and Singer (Chapter II) indicates how P red ' sp . re5p0 nse to television 

havior may limit the likelihood of overt aggr rea]ly 0 f w hat may be, 

violence. These approaches are just the e ® ,n ” . , appr oach to the con- 

in the next decade, a truly significant psychological PP 
trol of aggression. , f the \ 960’s scarcely leave 

The shock and many horrors of the deca America, the continue 

one in an optimistic mood. The cancer of racis i ea ve little reason to 

warfare in Vietnam, Nigeria, and the Mi the leve l of violence 

feel that we can envision any massive re u .. ne0 f the research an t e 
on this planet in the 1970’s. Yet a careful read 8 ‘ volume will indicate 

directions toward control suggested by P a P e . control of aggressive 
that we may be on the threshold of more eft researc h has at las 
behavior in the individual. The techno o ddress the questions 

matured; psychologists are at least eager an d t j, e investlga 

aggression through research and action-pro of instmetua jt 

seem to be free of the limiting, pessimi hav e ser ved its pyn> ' 

drive theories of aggression. This volum resea rch and scien ■ 
generates an even greater spurt of sen ^ oriented towards p 
controlled community-action programs w 
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stream of careful investigators in sociology, political science, and psy- 
chology who can find no evidence to support a drive theory of aggression. 
Rather than viewing man as an energy system periodically discharging 
aggressive or sexual forces, they are inclined to view aggressive be- 
havior as an expression of one of man’s broad repertory of potential re- 
actions to a variety of external circumstances. The social, cultural, and 
political forces conducive to overt aggressive expressions have been well 
demonstrated in the Graham and Gurr ( 1 969) report, Violence in America. 
It is hard to attribute a fundamental drive toward violence in humans 
when there is evidence that murder is far more common among the two 
million inhabitants of Manhattan than among the forty million inhabitants 
of the British Isles. The far greater aggressive behavior among men than 
women raises questions about its instinctive role. Efforts to deal with 


women s lack of overt aggression by attributing masochistic intro- 
punitive tendencies based on psychosexual dynamics are no longer con- 
vincing. The fact that the greatest personal violence (as contrasted with 
socially sanctioned military violence) occurs within the bosom of the 
amily suggests that aggressive behavior is more closely tied to the 
emotiona consequences of frustration of hopes, images, and day-to-day 
stresses among people who have important, complex relationships. 

ec ® nt work on the nature of brain function, on the importance of 
normnrLf°T ten r e ’ and mastery in human motivation, on the im- 
reducinp nf>onf- eS ° pro . c . essin8 unfamiliar information in producing or 
cing negative or posmve emotion, and on the significance of environ- 
ed mT* ° r a ," d Peer m ° delS produci "B specific behaviors all 
hvdr^lv “T’r , m0dd 0f a ®ressive behavior than the older 

Izard and 2 "’noaif °" e adopts a position suc h as that proposed by 
comnlex O r r 'n eXample ’ which Scribes personality as a 
coZbve aT . of five subsystems, homeostatic, drive, affect, 
WMethecnn , r ° r ’ ? T 16 SUbtle approach t0 agression is possible. 
Tralre nrnT d n S ° C ° nference not subscribe to the specific 
taion of drivU V i 2ard a " d T ° mkins °r to the earlier analysis of the 
operating with’ 6 f T** ° U ' by T ° mki " s <>962) they are all 
wav in wh7ch^ a fzamew0rk Con5is,ent with this view. They stress the 
Tts witht 'tT h T:T 0n ° f Si,uati0ns (a “8"bive function) inter- 

m“,oV tc o Tl SyS,Em , in p ™ da ^ aa alti - 

wavs in whirh (Chapter I), for example, demonstrates the 

fog on thi ^ me,nfnp eSS f 0 tR C ? taUght ” ° r can be self-limited depend- 

women Mover trinntP a88ression > e -g-, men don’t attack 

emotion of ” ^ £ ' LZ bases of the 
8 ana its relation to the information available to the 


AGGRESSION PAYS 
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„ fnr aggressing in our society. 

There is a large and significant pay statement, presen 

rhis paper spells out the assumptions under y quence s of it. Thus 

iocumentation for it, and finally outlines so human aggression, 

here are three sections: the general issues co ( agg ression and its 

a report of an experiment, and some implications 
control. 


eneral Issues 


If we 


iwing, hugging (Dears;, d “shooting r her 

kicking, butting, spraying (skunk). harming an 

1 these responses share the common propmW sio n. An m 

imal, which is the defining property of anuna ^ ,t B •« 

session is relatively easy to define v j ct im and indicts p 
ysical and direct: the aggressor attac jp _ 

ysical damage. . . hv oU r natural physic 0 . 

the aggression of humans is not hmi e ,.^j te “ of verbal agS , u _ 
; nt. Aggression need not be physical and 'he ^ ^ as m3y be docu 
iy be as sharp (psychologically) as 
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viding children and adults with techniques for controlling aggression or 
with alternative action-tendencies in contexts which have too often 
elicited only aggression or self defeating destructive behavior. 
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I. AGGRESSION PAYS 
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All the varieties of attacking behavior in animals ‘ erty; one j n - 

gories of aggressive behavior in hnmans share a smg„_ ^ aggression 
dividual delivers noxious stimuli to another. nunishment, 

makes it nearly equivalent to punishment. A1 aggre ^ conve ntionally 
but not all instances of punishment are aggression- ^ ^ accepted 
exclude punishing behavior if it occurs in 1 ® teacher criticizing his 

social role. The parent disciplining his chil a " classify their be- 

student both punish others, but we do not criminal to jail, a 

havior as aggressive. Similarly, the judge se . n | e ?^! | . b j s patient’s teeth 
surgeon cutting open his patient, and a dentis n and are there- 

are delivering noxious stimuli as part of their soci . ghment j s de- 

fore not called aggressive. In ail these examp individual or the 

livered in the hope of achieving ultimate goo larger perspective, 

society, and the noxious stimuli must be place . soc i a i ro le. A father 
Of course a potential aggressor can hide e in childrearing practice, 

can beat his child unmercifully in the name 0 g name of good denta 
* u:. excessively in the nau^ nr0 - 


nmercifully in the name of goo aame of g0 od dental 

a dentist may hurt his patients excessive y - n tbe na me of P ro ' 

practice, or a judge can become a “ hangingJU te d > if loose and often 
tection of society against criminals. There are a un ’j s hment in these 
implicit, standards for appropriate intensive exce eded, the behavior 
various situations, and when these intensities j s f or the laboratory, 
is accordingly labeled aggressive. This has imp 

a s we shall see below. . . delivered by chance, as 

What about accidents? Noxious stimuli ca are passing in a ha 
when one person bumps into another whi e ooss ible to examine e 
way. Accidents are easy to identify when i j pass you in t e 

havior over time: by definition they rare y . c j ear ly an acci en ■ 
hallway a number of times and jostle you °nc » ies t h e possibility o 
But if I jostle you several times, the recurre 

accident and it should be labeled as aggression. st imuli called ann ° ye ™' 
More perplexing than accidents is the c contains a man « ° 
Consider the case of a crowded elevator an d brea thing d 

just eaten garlic. His merely standing next e presence of an . n °^ ,. 

noxious stimuli, but is this aggression? °’ timU ii have to be al !*J d 
does not constitute aggression. The P ua,s tb , s would be cons: 

thus if he turned and blew his breath a 
aggressive. 

Intent . ,i v aggression, there is 

If there is accidental punishment that -is aggress ion. If I ^^are 
also accidental non- punishment. hat really^‘®„o no!cio us s.imn , a 
pull the trigger, and the shot miss 
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mented by any married couple. The victim need not even be present, the 
punishment being delivered indirectly, as for example when the air is let 
out of one’s tires by an irate neighbor. Nor, in the extreme case, need the 
aggressor necessarily actively instigate the attack; occasionally inaction is 
itself a punishment, as for example, in negativism. 

These examples point to three dichotomies of aggressive behavior: 
physical-verbal, active-passive, and direct-indirect. The interaction of the 
three categories yields eight different types of aggression. Examples of 
each are presented in Table I. The four types of active aggression are 
easy to recognize, for they include the majority of human aggressive 
responses, as well as the most prominent ones. Those listed as passive 
aggression are not only less common but also less intense. The essence of 
passive aggression is obstruction of the victim’s usual sequences of be- 
havior, and in this sense it is equivalent to frustration. If these examples 
of frustration are to be included as aggressive responses, they must share 
properties with the examples of active aggression, and these properties 
obviously define aggression. 


TABLE I 


Varieties of Human Aggression 




Active 

Passive 


Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Physical 

Verbal 

Punching 
the victim 
Insulting 
the victim 

Practical joke 
booby trap 
Malicious 
gossip 

Obstructing passage, 
sit-in 

Refusing to speak 

Refusing to perform 
a necessary task 
Refusing consent, 
vocal or written 


Definition 

,h lT SSiVe resp0nses OCCUr in ,he “Me* Of anger, a contingency 
deflnhL t S °,™ e persons t0 <*»»■<= a "gcr with aggression. The formal 
fndiv idnnl be: aggression is any response that occurs when the 

no, do A a " 8ry - I U ;' : er examination sbows that this definition will 
including TK, may f °"°, Wed by 3 varie,y °f “"aggressive behaviors, 

Uvities L a r X, n V, ., PrCSSi0n - ° r eVen distraction to other ac- 
„ .;. 0n th Z°' he [ hand ' aggression may oeeur in the total absence of 

as is the IT “5 ,he enemy ma >' b = as calm and unemotional 
aneer e (verbally) cutting up his opponent for political office, 

f ,h ° CCUr W “ h0Ut a SS ression and aggression can occur without 
anger, then anger cannot be a defining property of aggression. 
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Angry Anger-inducers: 
aggression insult, attack, 

annoyers.etc. 


Instrumental 

aggression 


Competition, -* 
a reinforcer 
possessed by 
another person 


Anger - Aggression 


(None) - Aggression 


Discomfort of the 
victim: pain, suffer- 
ing, embarrass- 
ment, etc. 

Acquisition of the 
reinforcer- victory, 
food, money, 
status, etc. 


surface manifestation of underly i ns . an , S n n u*d Ct e< < fl'-. l939) im P lic,tly 

:he frustration-aggression hypothesis ' - e conte xt of anger. Angry ag- 
assumes that all aggression occu e may even be made 

gression is admittedly widespread, a attacks by the 

on an international scale, as for example, m 

nations on Israel. . ctm mentai. Instrumental agg 

But most aggression appears to e 1 of th j n g S because it is 
sion must be ubiquitous in the usual nature oHJB^ Whenever there 
sponse that tends to guarantee ac . t *“ ir '" , a variety of nonaS f!'L ier . 
is competition for rewards, and th.s .s less , it is the most power^ 

responses might achieve the rewar • rewar ds, and this app 
ful aggressor who will surely ac ie 

hold as well for men as for anima s. refer to the pro sc 

The term instrumental has been ^ is, an attacking response 

aggression that leads to subsequen r ^ nf0K „ it shares it I IP^P be 
that is instrumental in achieving which means t many 

with many other instrumental resp^ ^ everyday life- the severa | 

manipulated by appropriate rei , ior j s strongly re " ar ^ nha n C ement of 
situations in which aggressive be . favor the en 

aspects of the development of ma ress ion are 

aggressive behavior. effe ct c f rewarding Lova as 

Laboratory demonstrations o children as su j ddoll” 

rare and, with one exception, ha ess i on against dolls ( 

(1961) reinforced children for verba! aggros ^ ^ responses mcrcas^ 

“doll should be spanked”), an t e an d his colleaB 11 ® f hj 

sharply. In a series of experiments Walter^ ^ ^ freqUC ncy 
children for striking a large Bo 
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actually delivered but this is surely an instance of aggression. Only poor 
marksmanship or accidental factors prevent the harm from being done, 
but the attempt is to deliver punishment. Thus aggression may be defined 
in terms of the attempt to deliver noxious stimuli, regardless of whether 
it is successful. 


The issues of accidents, attempts at punishment that misfire, and special 
classes of social punishment that are not called aggressive— all these 
concern the issue of intent. How do we infer the aggressive intent of an 
individual? We can ask him if he means to cause harm, but he may not 
know, he may be wrong, or he may lie. Yet, the notion of intent, which is 
very old, implies something inside the head of the responding individual: 
some future anticipation or some purpose in forthcoming behavior. This is 
precisely the problem: the philosophical baggage carried along by the 
term intent over the centuries. One solution would be to abandon the 
term, but an earlier attempt to discard it in defining aggression (Buss, 
1J61) resulted in considerable muddying of the theoretical waters 
(Bandura & Walters, 1963; Feshbach, 1964). 

An alternative solution is to specify in objective terms the meaning of 
intent. Intent is inferred by examining the stimuli antecedent to the 
response and its consequences. Consider the behavior sequence in which 
one boy taunts another, who becomes angry, fights, and hurts his tor- 
men er. e in erence of intent to do harm is simple and straightforward. 

0 ^ 8 f ressive behavior the intent may not be so easy to 
nlH «» p aS,S of lnf * rence ™ains the same: examining the cues that 

ml fi„^„, a “T° n \ SCC " fr ° m tWs pers P ective * aggression has two 
reinforcer S 1 6 Victim suffer or the aggressor’s acquiring some 


Angry Aggression and Instrumental Aggression 

for«^,Btl t0 196nThf fi tW ,° 7““ ° f a88ression ” of’ ‘heir rein- 

moer inH.ir ’ r r , e first class * angry aggression, is initiated by any 
a "f c :'" d “ '" 8 S “ mU !'. : ’ nsul ;’ attock ' ° r 'he Presence of nnnoyers. These 
ZmZ Z nS r' Z ,S “ ,OWCd by oppression, the intent of which is 
nifatl t ,‘h SUffer '. The second instrumental aggression, is 
bv TlZ c °7 etltl ™ ° r a d =sired reinforcer's being possessed 

stan ^ m \ !T are CUeS f ° r PPid’hlooded (non-angry) aggres- 
ta^r The h h W ^' Ch 15 '° Wi " ' he com P e tition or acquire the rein- 
Sed^SeT COn5eqUenCeS f ° r ,hC *“*• of aggression are 

ee^fI:r !:rCS5i0n ha : pr0bably been overemphasized in theoretical 
accounts of aggress, on. In psychoanalytic terms, aggression is merely the 
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possibility of real harm, and the victim does not actually receive the elec- 

tri pata sensitivity is one determinant of the intensity of shocks admi 
istered (the greater the sensitivity, the less intense the shock : given Wer) 

and it must be controlled. If .he 

70-point scale ranging from Can t Feel it to n J. . ,, th t 

rating is either extremely high or extremely low, 

there has been some "drift” in the apparatus and that t.t mus ^‘and 
rheostat is then adjusted, lowering voltage for pam-senstti J 
raising it for pain-insensitive subjects. Shock ts " ™ 
buttons 1, 2, 3 and 5, and again the object rates the hockfrom^ butt on5. 
The rare subject who does not then rate it in limjnat ® the relation- 

in the research. This procedure has been correlation was 

ship between pain sensitivity and intensity of shock (the corre.au 

ment, but why call it aggression > f the J , as a sig nal that the 

that the subject is instructed to give sh “V r f“ cd J js giv e shock from 
victim's response is incorrect. AH ' ^SobConafexperimenten 
button 1 or 2 (not noxious), and he hi! stimuli, and they are 

Shock from buttons 3 and higher Xy to signal an incorrect response. 

clearly more intense than is needed mer y ... his c Hjid or a teacher 

The situation is analogous Co a P“ re ,h! 5 derivery of punishment more in- 
criticizing his student s work, and th . .. b cal i e d by its proper 

tense than is warranted by the social role should be 
name, aggression. . , . .. on pverv one of the first 

The subject is instructed to sh0£ * the " previous learning or pre- 
10 trials “in order to wipe out the effec s f VP these shock leV els 
conceived notions." The victim apparatus) and notes the 

(he is separated from the subject by th tr j a j j i , the subject 

highest shock given at least twice. * he victim makes nothing 

shocks only when the victim makes a ’ at | east one button 

but mistakes until the subject ra ' se ^ 1 e * . , when the subject does 

higher than the highest level of t e rs correct responses in suc- 

raise the shock, the victim makes two tb e subject cannot 

cession (the two or three are varie ran i o the victim returns to 

discern any regularities of th ® ®°"^® edure ’ continues until the subject 
making incorrect responses. This p c f 35 shocks have been 

gives 5 consecutive higher shocks or un^ 5 consecutive correct 

administered. Then the victim “learns (makes 
responses), and the experiment is ms 
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“aggression” rose markedly. Of particular interest was an experiment 
(Walters & Brown, 1963) which showed that the training with a Bobo doll 
carried over to a competitive situation, with reinforced children mani- 
festing more aggression than controls. 

The only adult experiment, also by Walters (Staples & Walters, 1964), 
demonstrated that adult women gave more severe electric shocks to 
another person when reinforced for doing so. Unfortunately, the rein- 
forcement consisted of the experimenter’s saying “good.” This experi- 
mental paradigm (the experimenter’s saying “good” after the subject 
gives one of a limited number of responses) has been challenged as not 
being operant conditioning. It may with equal justification be regarded 
as a problem-solving, hypothesis-testing situation (Dulany, 1961), and 
the issues of awareness and several methodological problems have ren- 
dered the technique questionable as an example of how reinforcement 
shapes human behavior (Holz & Azrin, 1966). So far as the writer knows, 
there are no published studies that unequivocally demonstrate that adult 
subjects will aggress more as a function of reinforcement. 


An Experiment on Reinforcement of Aggression 

The instrument was an aggression machine,” which allows one person 
s ,i^:'r ne „ Sh0CkS ° f varyins imensit y to another person. The 

tvnl ih t ereC0Ue8e men ’ and the reinforcement was nonverbal and of a 
type that minimizes awareness. 

Apparatus and Procedure 

,»T.f “■?? maahine has been described elsewhere (Buss. 1961, 
electric shock to •“ J n Ct P '.? yinS the r °' e ° r on experimenter, delivers 
ftereafter caned ^ Wh ° * rea,ly an experimental accomplice 

rnistafes wh ch are , T ' ? ‘ he b ° sus ,eamin e task the victim makes 
per “ubieeu I S wh h ^ c by Sh ° ck; ,he ,0,al "umber of mistakes 
There a e n 'shn ' YT " *** “* 35 °PP°rtunities to shock. 

10 The reat suhi^ r 5 in,Ensi,y increases deeply from 1 to 
he wm know te n ?? E ' Ven r shtKk f rom buttons 1, 2, 3 and 5 so that 
' 1 know the painfulness of the shock he later delivers The shock 

crcmts are not even connected. Fuses protect against any 
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Blocks of trials 

i * K-iisme — "i nonraising. 

Figure 2. Reinforcing aggression, female victim , K t- 

me never). This was done by dividing each “graphic pre- 

ocks into 5 blocks of trials, a procedure wh curves are 

ntation but prevents statistical comparisons. Raising N was 

esented in Figures 1 and 2. In Figure 1 (male victim > e were 

subjects and the Nonraising N was 10 subjects, w e ^ figures 
actly reversed in Figure 2 (female victim). It is c e nraising curve, 
e Raising curve is considerably steeper than separate Rais- 

hich merely reflects the adequacy of the criteria us 


icn merely reflects the adec. 
from Nonraising subjects. , bv t he gender of 

rhe important datum concerns the difference ca ^ ^ 34 sub _ 

victim. When the men aggressed against ano e reinforcement, 
ts raised their aggression intensity with on y ^ subjects raised 
: when they aggressed against a woman, on y b j ca j| y j n Figure 3, 
jression intensity. The difference may be seen g victim is a male, 
which the Ns are equal (34 for each curve). more steeply than 

; aggression intensity curve starts higher an c 

i curve for a female victim. First, minimal rein* 

In brief, this experiment has yielded two a • ^ means for all 

cement for intensified aggression does wor ' ’ . es whether the rein- 

fects. Second, the gender of the victim del term ^ of agg ression: 
rcement will be generally effective in raising 
ith a male victim, yes; with a female victim, n 
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The subject wishes the victim to learn, although this is certainly not a 
very strong motivation. Thus the correct responses by the victim, although 
reinforcing, are probably only minimally reinforcing. Nevertheless, the 
Vie im is shaping the subject’s behavior on every trial (after the first 10), 
and such close control might be expected to yield results. 

Results 


a female, m Tn e JCC . tS were run ' 34 with a male victim and 34 with 
consecutive ^' ^ he , C , ntenon of wither aggression intensity rose was 5 
10 trials Bvlh 3 ‘ °" e Uni ' h, ' gher than the hi ® hest ^ring 'he first 

hock iniensitv L Ca" Wh “ vic,im was a male ’ 24 raised their 
were reversed whh ”°' * W " ‘ he Victim was a female - lhe "umbers 
and 10/24 is^atisticaliy^gn^ficank ^ differe " Ce be ‘ Wee " ^ 

necessary to equarn'tor ^otal 8 ™^ 31 ^’ bUt to plot S ra phs it was first 
reached the criterion of 5 imfand 
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the taboo object would be broadened to include all humans, not just girls 
and women! All this would entail is a major upheaval in this society’s 
concept of masculinity, and the reader can judge how easily this might be 
accomplished. 

Let us return to the theme of this paper, that aggression pays. The rein- 
forcers are money, prestige, and status. Each of these reinforcers is 
crucial to one area in which aggression pays very well. 

The first is organized crime. Criminal syndicates, whether Mafia or 
otherwise, obtain their money by methods that are obviously aggressive: 
extortion, destruction of property, and murder. And their hands are only 
slightly less clean than those of the politicians, law officers, and business- 
men who cooperate with them. The payoff for this kind of aggression 
varies from a living wage for those at the bottom to millions of dollars for 
the syndicate bosses. 

The second area is that of our national myths. In the last century our 
national aggressiveness was openly stated as the “manifest destiny” that 
led to seizing land from Mexico and Spain, as well as from our own 
Indians. In this century such strident imperialism has been muted, but 
our schoolchildren are still taught that we never lost a war, and our 
legends make heroes of men who kill on a mass scale in time of war 
(Sergeant York of World War I, Audie Murphy of World War II) or even 
in time of peace (Jesse James and Dillinger were both vicious killers). 
Thus the royal road to prestige is via aggression, on either a national or 
an individual scale. 

The third area, mentioned earlier , is our masculine role: tough, com- 
petitive, hardhitting, dominant, and in a word, aggressive. Status as a male 
is to be achieved by being aggressive, and masculinity is perhaps the most 
basic aspect of a man’s identity. 

In brief, there is a huge payoff for aggression in terms of money, 
prestige, and status. The scope of the problem is tremendous, but it is a 
small task to list the solutions. We need to realign our economy and law- 
enforcement procedures so that criminal aggression does not pay, alter 
our national myths from warloving to peaceloving attitudes, and revise 
our masculine role to exclude aggressiveness. Changes of this breadth 
and complexity could be accomplished only by means of a religious 
movement, and I hereby take the first step in initiating such a movement 
by giving it a name: Quakerism. 
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Implications about Aggression and Its Control 

me H nTho n wa^wa” Pr ° b ' em f ° r «* -men. II is 

dividually, and **' ^ ^ ^ 

That men are initially more K» or « - g for years or even decades, 
and that they more easily elevate amre^— men . lhan t0 ™rd women 
toward women as a function of °®? n : ssi '' e lnte nsity toward men than 
agree with casual observations of everyday life ' ^ nforc ™ ent .- these faa ts 
research (see Buss, 1966). y y *^ e ’ as we ^ as with laboratory 

Why do men aggress less against women! n, ■ 
that they have learned during socialization't Tbe mL” P 6St assum P tion is 
females. One fights with other boys, not with agBression a S a 'nst 

or in a competition is worthy beatino , ’ B f i atln 8 a boy in a fight 

and cowardly to attack girls These lesson* 8 "' ’ w ° rthless - K >s shameful 
and adulthood sees 

speculations suggest a possibility for controllin f 8 Women ' These 
boys that, concerning competition and aggres! on Thf a88ression: ,each 
differences between the two genders TeaU ,h° ’ J are n0 > m P orlant 

less and cowardly to attack a boy as iUs to ^attack a-'f ‘ T SjUS l aS WOrth - 
/ « U is TO attack a girl. In other words, 
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Introduction 


Dramatic instances of violence have recently shocked the American 
public into a re-examination of the elements of our culture which may 
contribute to such outbreaks. Assassinations of national leaders such as 
President John Kennedy, Senator Robert Kennedy, and Dr. Martin 
Luther King have sent convulsions of fear and dismay through the 
country. Bizarre mass killings such as the nurses* murder in Chicago, the 
killings in an Arizona beauty salon, and the frightening and destructive 
sniping from the tower on the University of Texas campus have received 
nationwide attention. The widespread rioting and looting in the urban 
centers all over the nation, rioting of college students, the occasionally 
excessive counter-reactions of the law enforcement authorities, and re- 
lated incidents have evoked deep concern to the point that law and 
order,” vaguely defined indeed, has become a more significant political 
issue than the persisting war in Vietnam. Interview surveys suggest that a 
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than was the case fifty or more years ago. The increase in deaths by vio- 
lence reflects almost certainly man’s improved technology in destruction 
during war or the greater availability of guns for all segments of the 
population. Until the mid-nineteenth century men rarely walked abroad 
after dark for fear of attack. Accounts of life in ancient Rome describe 
the nocturnal dangers to the citizenry, perils from marauding bands of 
ruffians as well as from youthful patricians on an evening lark. 

Thus, while the majority of Americans (except for the poor in urban 
ghettos or rural slums) experience far more freedom from thievery, rob- 
bery or direct violence, the exposure of adults and children to graphic 
depictions of acts of violence via the television screen or the motion 
pictures has increased amazingly. While most Americans including a 
large percentage of the U.S. armed forces probably never saw a single 
person badly wounded or killed during all of World War II, incidents of 
violence are a commonplace event as depicted in the daily television 
viewing of every home. And, in addition to the graphic but fictional repre- 
sentations of assault and killing, the news reporting of actual violence 
has become increasingly frequent and visually effective by the television 
medium. Perhaps forty million persons were witnesses of the shooting of 
Lee Harvey Oswald by Jack Ruby and many millions each night see 
newsreel film footage of violence from Vietnam or other scenes of assault 
photographed live in urban riots, demonstrations for various causes, etc. 

It is not unreasonable therefore to examine the psychological conse- 
quences for adults and children of this frequent observation of acts of 
violence brought right into the bosom of the family by the television 
screen. 


_The objective of the present report is a careful examination of the 
~ *“ rding the effects of observing violence as depicted 

S *525 t on the attitudes and especially the likelihood of 

lit child and adult viewers. The content of popular 

66853 n’s tales, drama, novels, sculpture, painting, and 

centage of incidents of violence. Little Red Riding 


[K3ER(jerome L), Si. 


G ret el. The Iliad , King Lear, Tittis Andronicus, 
ox', For Whom the Bell Tolls, operas like Salome, 


g . ings or La Tosco, all involve vivid incidents of 

ontrol of fggreasi ent 0 f m0V ies and more especially television, no 
pn and violence, , d the degree Q f penetration into the daily experi- 
sognitive and Jfcyoio , ort j on of the population, however. To keep per- 
logical factors* owledge that popular entertainment has shown a 


□lion especially in the past century. The day of the 
e Roman masses, of great popular turnouts to 


and executions; of bear-baiting or even bare- 
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large percentage of the U.S. population feels less safe in the streets and 
in the use of public transportation. 

While there is some reason to believe that a proportional degree of 
violence and crime in the population has not increased significantly during 
the century, the statistics do indicate that crimes of violence by young 
men, adolescents, and boys have indeed accelerated (Masotti, 1 968). The 
riots in the cities reflect a special problem relating largely to racial unrest 
by Negroes and other minorities whose aspirations have been aroused 
without comparable opportunity for economic, education, or housing 
mobility. Since young people predominate in the urban riots and their 
middleclass counterparts have assumed a strikingly militant (but less 
overtly violent) pattern in the colleges, the question arises as to whether 
some recent significant cultural changes have engendered in today’s 
youth a predisposition to direct violent action and a comparable dis- 
respect for authority. 


While motion pictures and radio programs have been widely available 
for almost fifty years, by far the most dramatic change in the daily ex- 
perience of the recent generation of youth has been the availability of 
television in almost every home in the nation. Clearly the percentage of 
the population which is daily exposed to graphic portrayals of violence 
and crime through the imaginative content of the major entertainment 
,a \ a ^. WC as depictions and news reports of actual events, far 
6 actua mcrease * n the population in the last two decades, 
mmfnn nVt W f pre attraction of television (and, to a lesser degree, 
r°n IC,UreS) Can , l V e that the re S u,ar diet of incidents of assaultive- 
," d C " me aV f a,labl f in th «* have indeed contributed the 

hanging pattern of youthful involvement in crimes of violence? 

relevant ' m* th* paper . pro P° ses t0 examine the formal scientific evidence 
or TV m q “ " ° f ‘ he influence of ™'ence Portrayed in movies 
major histnrV a p ressive behavior. Thoughtful consideration of the 

male It cS ha, ^”1““ “ ' he a,m0St SeVenty *“* of this century 
communimt* a- more P olen t factors than the effects of popular 

large scate war ” a , r ai at T*' This nalion has been involved in four 
mldeWthemlr, ,9 L 7 ’ •" Qf Which have offered American youth 
tost conflim Th anCy an efrectivcness of, our troops, once engaged in a 
“ consequences of the vast armament programs and 

™ Inns t Z n? , POmt , Where ,hCre ° re a PP™ximately fifty million 
fnllms l ,h - a , POPl "° n ' ' he increased semtral availability of 
tmdoXedlv r h rev °! utl ° n of nsin 8 aspirations” of the urban poor are 
undoubtedly far more significant elements in providing youth with a pre- 
disposition to violence. Viewed historically, the average citizen experi- 
ences less violence or confronts dramatic illness and death less frequently 
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than was the case fifty or more years ago. The increase in deaths by vio- 
lence reflects almost certainly man’s improved technology in destruction 
during war or the greater availability of guns for all segments of the 
population. Until the mid-nineteenth century men rarely walked abroad 
after dark for fear of attack. Accounts of life in ancient Rome describe 
the nocturnal dangers to the citizenry, perils from marauding bands of 
ruffians as well as from youthful patricians on an evening lark. 

Thus, while the majority of Americans (except for the poor in urban 
ghettos or rural slums) experience far more freedom from thievery, rob- 
bery or direct violence, the exposure of adults and children to graphic 
depictions of acts of violence via the television screen or the motion 
pictures has increased amazingly. While most Americans including a 
large percentage of the U.S. armed forces probably never saw a single 
person badly wounded or killed during all of World War II, incidents of 
violence are a commonplace event as depicted in the daily television 
viewing of every home. And, in addition to the graphic but fictional repre- 
sentations of assault and killing, the news reporting of actual violence 
has become increasingly frequent and visually effective by the television 
medium. Perhaps forty million persons were witnesses of the shooting of 
Lee Harvey Oswald by Jack Ruby and many millions each night see 
newsreel film footage of violence from Vietnam or other scenes of assault 
photographed live in urban riots, demonstrations for various causes, etc. 

It is not unreasonable therefore to examine the psychological conse- 
quences for adults and children of this frequent observation of acts of 
violence brought right into the bosom of the family by the television 
screen. 

The objective of the present report is a careful examination of the 
scientific evidence regarding the effects of observing violence as depicted 
on film or via television on the attitudes and especially the likelihood of 
assaultive behavior by child and adult viewers. The content of popular 
myths, legends, children’s tales, drama, novels, sculpture, painting, and 
opera all bear a high percentage of incidents of violence. Little Red Riding 
Hood and Hansel and Gretel, The Iliad, King Lear, Titus Andronicus, 
The Brothers Karamazov, For Whom the Bell Tolls, operas like Salome, 
The Love of Three Kings or La Tosco, all involve vivid incidents of 
violence. Until the advent of movies and more especially television, no 
cultural media possessed the degree of penetration into the daily experi- 
ence of so great a proportion of the population, however. To keep per- 
spective we must acknowledge that popular entertainment has shown a 
most humanitarian evolution especially in the past century. The day of the 
bloody circuses for the Roman masses, of great popular turnouts to 
witness public torture and executions; of bear-baiting or even bare- 
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The Presumed Consequences of Television and Movie Violence 


Let us begin by reviewing the major proposals concerning the con- 
sequences for children and adults of viewing incidents of violence on the 
screen. Most of the suggestions of harmful effects have come from psy- 
chiatric clinicians or educators, of whom Wertham is perhaps most vocal 
(Wertham, 1962, 1966). Earlier concerns relative to the impact upon 
children of TV in relation to eyesight, sleep loss, reading-time, educa- 
tional attitudes, etc. have been extensively surveyed (Furu, 1962, 
Maccoby, 1964; Himmelweit et al., 1958; Schramm et al., 1961) and will 
not be reviewed further here. In general, except for consistent findings 
that frightening programs do indeed produce some anxieties and sleep 
disturbance in a minority of children or reduce reading-time for fiction 
somewhat, these studies provide no indications of large-scale harmful 
effects of the media. The limitations of the survey method in providing 
adequate data on some of the most significant issues has been generally 
recognized, however (Maccoby, 1964; Wertham, 1962), and experimenta 
studies directed specifically to cause-effect analyses seem essential. 

The major objections to violence and destructive content in movies and 
especially television may be summarized as follows (see also a com- 
parable presentation by Klapper, 1960). 


1. The witnessing of acts of violence or destruction « fssenhally 

frightening and can provoke anxiety both in adults and children with 
consequences such as persistent nightmares or sleeplessness, distracting 
daydreams, or the development of nervous mannerisms. Reading about 
such material may have similar consequences but viewmg mcidents of 
this type in a movie or on television may be very similar to actual presence 
at the scene and evoke comparable traumatic reactions. . 

2. Excessive portrayal of violence in popular media may create 

general misinformation in the public concerning the frequency and types 
of actual violence in our society. ,, nmv M p 

3. Depictions of criminal activity and violence may actually ■provide 
individuals with information about clever or effective me 

tC 4 Pti Ob^°era of'aggressive activity on a screen may actually be im- 
pelled to direct imitation of the observed behavior through immaturity 

or direct suggestibility. „ r( *Hknnsition to 

5. The observation of aggression may generate a P P 
comparable activity in individuals who may be angered or emotionally 
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frustrated shortly after watching a movie or television portrayal. Under 
circumstances of great emotional arousal an individual may recall a 
scene from a recent movie or TV play and behave impulsively in a com- 
parable fashion. In some instances actual “conditioned” reactions may 
occur, i.e., aggression towards a person who bears even a superficial re- 
semblance to a TV character who was the object of aggression. 

6. “Contagion” effects, social reactions of groups, may be occasioned 
by witnessing mob violence such as lootings or student sit-ins. 

7. Arousal of hopes for achievement or for material success which 
can only be frustrated and arouse aggression may take place for urban 
ghetto viewers. 

8. Beyond the “triggering” or imitative effects suggested above, it is 
possible that frequent exposure to acts of aggression whether imaginary 
or actual (as in news films of rioting or the fighting in Vietnam) may create 
a more pervasive phychological readiness to engage in aggressive be- 
havior. That is, observers may be inured to the seriousness of violence 
and more inclined to take it lightly, may be inclined to regard it as a 
worthwhile and socially accepted means of overcoming obstacles, or may 
experience great personal conflict over the contradiction between the 
“apparent” social sanction of violence as portrayed in popular media and 
their own cultural, religious or ethical training. The widespread avail- 
ability of information as well as direct presentation of aggression may 
create a general cultural atmosphere of lowered inhibitions concerning 
such acts in contrast with the more normal restraints most people feel 
about harming others directly. 
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effect of popular media on public information and broader belief systems 
is outside the scope of the present review, however, and will not be dealt 
with further here. 

The question of whether criminals or potential criminals learn methods 
for carrying out crimes from TV is as yet not dealt with satisfactorily in 
formal research. Individual instances do exist where delinquents have re- 
ported the influence of movies upon the specific types of criminal patterns 
(Blumer & Hauser, 1933) but there are many negative findings such as 
studies in Japan, England, and Canada. It seems likely, however that 
members of the “culture of violence" (Wolfgang & Ferracuti, 1967) 
would seek out methods for criminal action from a variety of sources and 
would use material on thievery from movies like Topkapi w en t ey 

seemed relevant enough. . 

The major available evidence based on systematic experimentation is 
addressed largely to the issues of imitative and triggering e ec s o 
film-mediated violence. It is to these that the present review wil be 
primarily addressed, since the evidence on contagion or on revo 
of rising aspirations” through TV is as yet conjectural. 


Some Possible Positive Effects of Television 

Counterpoised against this impressive list of criticisms of the potential 
effects of violence on TV are a number of suggestions of posub le val 
of such material. Generally TV has few defenders in the mtellectual com 
munity but scientific concern raises some serious ques ions 
its adaptive utility from a psychological standpoint. 

1. Many theorists and clinicians would argue that since all of us ex- 
perience frequent frustrations or periodic arousal of agg |ment5 

or anger, the opportunity to experience vicarious y s 

through fictional means reduces our likelihood o irec man’s 

is the well-known catharsis hypothesis and it wou boxing 

enjoyment of violent events in all art forms or in ^PO^s such as boxing 
is explicable on the basis of an almost umversa nee n ( p es h- 

aggressive experiences that limit overt violence in the p p 

bach, 1955, Levine, 1968). • come benefit 

2. A somewhat different position that a so in te j ev i s ; on might 

in the availability of adventurous and violent con e Here it wou td be 
be termed the imaginative development iypo • cWMren tQ obtain 
argued that the intrinsic interest of such mate likelihood that 

material for use in their imaginative play an * nc *f* H: rec t physical con- 
children will enjoy such forms of activity rather than direct phys. 
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frustrated shortly after watching a movie or television portrayal. Under 
circumstances of great emotional arousal an individual may recall a 
scene from a recent movie or TV play and behave impulsively in a com- 
parable fashion. In some instances actual "conditioned” reactions may 
occur, i.e., aggression towards a person who bears even a superficial re- 
semblance to a TV character who was the object of aggression. 

6. “Contagion” effects, social reactions of groups, may be occasioned 
by witnessing mob violence such as lootings or student sit-ins. 

7. Arousal of hopes for achievement or for materia! success which 
can only be frustrated and arouse aggression may take place for urban 
ghetto viewers. 


8. Beyond the “triggering” or imitative effects suggested above, it is 
possible that frequent exposure to acts of aggression whether imaginary 
or actual (as in news films of rioting or the fighting in Vietnam) may create 
a more pervasive phychological readiness to engage in aggressive be- 
havior. That is, observers may be inured to the seriousness of violence 
and more inclined to take it lightly, may be inclined to regard it as a 
worthwhile and socially accepted means of overcoming obstacles, or may 
experience great personal conflict over the contradiction between the 
apparent social sanction of violence as portrayed in popular media and 

Iwrt^ W ?- C ? ltUral - rel,gl0US or ethical training. The widespread avail- 
ity of information as well as direct presentation of aggression may 

surh art 8 ? nera cu tural at mosphere of lowered inhibitions concerning 

about h!r n" COn ‘ rast J w,th ,he more normal restraints most people feel 
about harming others directly. 


children^oth 1 fm PP °t rt i ° ft . he first ob J ecti °n is extensive for very young 
mottn ntou jTJ tdeVls !°" Studies as well as the earlier studies of 
fleeted hidustrv Changes ln Programming for young children have re- 
ehildrtn's v ewiu„ b C b™ 7“ SUCh effeC,s and P^enta. control over 
class families While o,' 5 ^ 8er ‘" ral!y been characteristic of middle 
indicate onset of ar ® occasional individual clinical studies that 

sented on TV twT dlS,Urbances associated with material pre- 

as well have been nmv T t0 assume that such incidents could not 
The e are some by m0vies or ^ actaal incidents in daily life. 

genemi a^derand^ rs^^s^uu at 7b ° n ^ " ‘"I 

achieved by a variety of TV n att,tUde ® contrar y to the social norm are 
or presumed orientate Programs, irrespective of focus on violence 
presumed orientation to child or adult audiences. The question of the 
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factory in deciding this question? Some tentative criteria can be estab- 
lished and will be briefly enumerated below. 

Criteria for Scientific Evidence 

1. One of the ground rules of scientific evidence in an issue of possible 
social, legal, and legislative significance is the reliance on operationally 
defined, replicable forma! investigation. There is already much heat and 
opinion from men of distinction such as Wertham but what is needed is 
convincing evidence from reasonably controlled surveys or experiments. 
In so complex a field there can be no “experts” and even so impressive 
an experimental social psychologist as Berkowitz moves several steps 
beyond his actual findings in taking a stand that implies some regulation 

of movie and television content (Berkowitz, 1 968). 

2. A critical issue is the question of the proper definition of aggression. 
The term violence is not generally of scientific value but it implies direct 
physical action of a noxious type. The question of a definition of aggres- 
sion has been carefully analyzed by Kaufmann (1965) who proposes that 
the term be limited to the delivery ofa noxious stimulus to another person 
by someone who has reasonable expectation of success. This definition 
avoids the use of fantasy or aggression in play which invo ves no i 1 
effort to harm any person. Society is concerned with direct attacks, it 
cannot become involved in controlling aggressive daydreams or drawings 
or cowboy and Indian games that hurt no one. In this sense many 

by using verbal reports or rating scales of aggressive reac ion 
many steps removed from true aggression. 

3. Ultimately an evaluation of the undesirable consequen 
vision must show a relation of viewing of speci c pr °S ra obtain 

actual occurrence of crimes. Such evidence is of course 1 Cana- 

except in correlational forms that are likely to be mis ea ia ’ ' • ’ reased 
dian report that while fictional violence on television an d 

tremendously in a period of years in the 1950’s there was actual !y a de 

cline in the crime rate among juveniles for that n ™ e frequency of 
Even if one could show dramatic associations e b d 

viewing of violent films or TV shows in a delimited sample of boysand 
also a greater incidence of violent crime by mem . ( t f or 

would be necessary to tease out more precise ly or 
TV violence was a reflection of well-established agg aggressive 

whether the heavy diet of TV violence was (Furu, 

behavior in the boys. Indeed there ls evl ^.““ ‘ t show a preference 
1962) that more aggressively onented chjjdren i do t h P chjI . 
for violent TV shows and that more intellectual and less agg 
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tact play which is more likely to eventuate in aggression (Singer, 1966). 

3. A third argument that bears on the question of possible positive 
value of television violence is simple enough. Time spent viewing tele- 
vision is time taken away from gang play or potentially delinquent be- 
havior. In this sense if potentially aggressive, restless children could be 
encouraged to sit quietly watching television and enjoying it, they would 
be less likely to be chasing around the streets looking for violent con- 
frontations. Studies in Japan and a finding reported by Eron (1963) do 
indeed suggest that viewing time may be inversely related to overt aggres- 
sive behavior. 

4. Just as television may be expected to communicate negative beliefs 
or possibly harmful orientations, it also appears to encourage a variety 
of socially-relevant interests, desires for friendship, sports or travel and 
other inclinations to satisfaction that are valuable alternatives to direct 
aggression. Even within the context of a detective or adventure story with 
its attendant violence, material is presented that may encourage desires 

® ccu P atl °ns such as newspaper reporting, police work, medicine, 
crime * „rr Sh,P ’ a " POsi " 8 intri 8 uin S alternatives to a life of 
retain hist m , eV ' dence < Ma ccoby & Wilson, 1957) that children 

W u rC they have made P°*lve identification with the 
interestineTeln aPP< ; ar ' ikdy ,hat if lhe hcro ° r heroine has an 
violence himteir th! Iml '", of wor h and IS not strongly inclined to 

identification wlh 6 lke !' hood ° f Positive identification is greater than 
taentihcation with aggressive behavior. 

pronrams^wruUH Ben ^ ral benel ' 1 fro m television including adventure 
socfaT”oohis,ilnEn ^ ^ ‘ 5SUe ° f ,he Benerai crural enrichment and 
siderable concern' ah aC ( Cmin ® fr ° m llle mater ial. It is possible that con- 
process the dinnitv nf U man s . social r °le, the importance of democratic 
despite a consirleilhl mcn ^independent stature may also be conveyed 
vaned national nn™! P ° rt ( !° n ° f violen « ia a Picture. Awareness of 
general interest and cutond kvetofTchlr'Th 5 m"- increase . the 

along with the excitementof adventure tifthestory!* 1 ™ 1 *^ ma " y 

which rtmS 110 ' 1 '®' ° n ' he ques,ion °f whether the violence 
as well as artistic etr , aCerS sener aliy feel makes for absorbing content 
of viol^ce in attllr uT l y ' eldS S ° nesa,ive aa effect as a promoter 
o eensorshin Of 1 bahavior aS 10 warraat serious self-restraint 
censorship of popular media. What evidence can be considered satis- 
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some baselines for evaluating the points of view and scientific significance 
of the work underway or completed in this field. 

Theories of Aggression and Its Relation to Fantasy Processes 
Biological or Instinctive Theories of Aggression 
One major group of theories concerning the nature of aggression em- 
phasizes the fact that some type of direct assaultiveness or some destruc- 
tive inclinations are inherent in man, part of his animal nature. This view 
would emphasize the inevitable emergence of aggressive reactions as 
much an instinct as reproduction for man as a biological organism. „ 
In 1908 William McDougall in the first book on “Social Psychology 
proposed that what he called “pugnacity" was a fundamental instinct in 
mankind. He hoped it could be harnessed into constructive channels to 
become what might be called “healthy assertiveness.” At about the same 
time William James was proposing that the comparable energies 0 V 
be channeled into some forms of national humane service, e 
equivalent of war,” an idea that was a forerunner of the CCC in the 19J 
and our present Peace Corps or Vista Volunteer Programs. , 

Sigmund Freud (1962), the most influential psychological t 
this century, at first rejected the notion of an instinct o agg 
his experiences in World War I led him to propose, somew a • 

a theory that all mankind was two major driving forces, an . w 

building force and a destructive or death-oriented force, 
of aggression has often been termed a “tragic or pessimis ^ j( 

it proposes that despite man’s efforts to tame the ins in mus t 

into culturally useful forms, it persists in striving or isc ; h 

be constantly defended against. For Freud one means of dealing with 
aggressive impulses was through fantasy or imagin ■ 
a modern version of Aristotle's theory of catharsis, namel ,< haMay 
dreaming or thinking aggressive thoughts or expr ““ d v ; 0 i en ce or 

art or literature or the experience of witnessing depicted v.olei >ce^ 
through humor might partiaUy . t tot"he would engage openly 

KZKT From this point ofviewunan’s cement of a sport 
like boxing would partially reduce his own a SS res *‘ v ^ d the et hologist, 
A comparable theory has recently been pr ° p “f “ r ^“ ety of animal 
Konrad Lorenz (1966), based upon his observa i instinct must find 

species. Lorenz, too, has suggested that the aggr ^ ^ tremen d ou s ex- 
periodic outlets through "catharsis or it external insti- 

plosiveness and can lead to violent activity without any extern 

gation. 
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dren seek out the more complicated violent adventure films rather than 
simple comedies. 


4. In following up this point care must be exercised to avoid con- 
fusing aggressive fantasy, hostility, anger, hostile wit or sarcasm, vitup- 
eration, and direct violence. Many studies fail to make clear which they 
are studying. There is evidence from studies of aggressive behavior that 
verbal and physical attacks are not on the same continuum and cannot 
be considered aspects of the same aggressive factor. 

5. Aggression in a laboratory setting must be examined carefully 
before it can be assumed to be relevant to studies of direct aggression 
in daily life. The subject who participates in an experiment in a college 
setting accepts a set of premises that he will himself not be seriously 
harmed nor will a professor allow him to do terrible harm to another 
person. Within this set of assumptions about the relative benignity of the 
atmosphere, aggressive manifestations may at best be part of a playful 
game and far from typical of an S’s response in daily life. 


6. The comparability of a laboratory viewing of a movie or of lab- 
oratory fantasy behavior to actual TV viewing in a home setting needs 
careful scrutiny before generalizations can be drawn. Indeed the wit- 
nessing of a direct assault on the street, of a news film or live shot of a 
nf ! fint SSaU i aS m Chlcago convention riots or footage from Vietnam), 
or iifp re P re ® ent * l i°n assault with the participants close in age 
where T. T V ' eWer ' and 0f a fic,ional representation of violence 
(knioht. , ; . lre far removed psychologically from the viewer 

unreality with differ) theSC may repres ent a continuum of reality- 
has been add d^ la conse( i uences f° r a viewer. Almost no research 

new^cove^ag^of violence' 5 Pr ° b ' em as ™«“» the ° f 


pre 7 disn T o h shio a „ Ck r U , nd ° f ^ VieWer : age ’ sex ' s ° cia > p ' a ^ Personality 
gressive tendenrin™ y personal dewing pattern, imaginative or ag- 
studies of the effects oT TV° Parameters that ret ) u ‘re exploration in formal 


long-ten'n.' cumLilativ^viewin^nee'ds'cla^df 0 '!'^ of specific content to 
research of an experimental kind is^ddress'ed to this issue'. '°°’ "° 


re, l ev a ‘„ h ,M 0 !h 0WinS ? B reSent ?. ,ion the ^ve criteria will be employed as 
ant to the specific studies to be reviewed. Before embarking upon a 
specific discussion of the research, however, it is necessary to review the 
major theoretical positions concerning aggression and fantasy to establish 
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While other theorists do not accept the specific frustrahon^ressi Dn 
notion, a widely held view in psychology today is that Pe°P le ^ha ry 

differently depending upon how “aroused” or excited A lea*ng 

personality theorist, Silvan Tomkins (1962), has proposed ttt^prolo^d 
and intense stimulation, whether frustration, noise or «cumint iter, 
leads to a greater likelihood of rage and aggressive a • . condit j ons 
admitted that simple catharsis is not likely to occur u violence 

of prolonged, intense distress. In this sense one might argue ttat w»l nee 
in popular media or aggressive humor has a tens.on-reto.ng effect for 

people not very upset but that for those extremely frastrated 

influence, an actual increase in aggression mig e notion how- 

formal research has yet been done that is addressed to this notion, 


Social Learning and Cultural Theories 


Social Learning and Cultural l neone* 

While animal experiments of the type niTaggression are funda- 
have failed to support theories that fighting an gg children 

mental instinct, there is considerable ^ or by 

do learn to fight by participating m . roug fadults Albert Bandura 

observing and then imitating aggressive ac widely supported 

of Stanford University is a representative ^"“^^' rnphas.zes the 
position in American psychology and psy or less direct imita- 

fact that much of child’s behavior is acquired lhe issu e of 

tion of parental or peer models. Of | S P^™ ' have been able to show 
aggression, and Bandura and his co a jve bc havior of an adult 

that children will indeed imitate the have shown that such 

whether witnessed in life or in film. Indeed others have 
imitation can occur in adults as well. t he emp hasis they 

The significance of social learning t eon jf the child is con- 

place on the child’s likelihood of & ec l“® n ac ting, those he observes 
stantly experimenting with ways of ta mg u ave special appeal, 

carried out by his parents whom he a mi t0 jo he is likely to 

In new situations where a child is at a os * behave accordingly even 
remember what he saw his parent 5 do ana they become 

occasionally to his own detriment, n ro j e re vert to the type 

parents and are faced with the nove y . they were children— 
of behavior they saw their parents Delinquent children are 

sometimes against their current adu t ju . j n criminal or overt y 

much more fikely to have had parents who engaged 
aggressive behavior. . e t hat observation of a u 

Bandura and others in this group "° u ' ^ 6 compara ble behavior more 
violence on television would indeed lead to comp 
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The Frustration-Aggression Theories 

Somewhat less speculative than the instinctual theories of aggression 
are those which propose that aggressive behavior is a fundamental re- 
sponse of the organism to frustration or blockage of goal-oriented efforts. 
This theory developed originally at Yale University in the late 1930’s 
by John Dollard and a group of distinguished associates assumes that 
the tendency to aggression is a constitutional reaction to frustrating cir- 
cumstances but that it can be altered considerably through learning. 
While there have been modifications in the technical details of the learning 
theory of which this position on aggression was one part, the proponents 
of this view would also support some features of a catharsis hypothesis. 
They would argue that once the aggressive drive was aroused following 
frustration, it could indeed be at least partially reduced by imagining 
events associated with satisfaction of the drive (e.g., daydreaming about 
punching the boss in the nose) or by observing an athletic event or dra- 
^ ram " 0n W ^“° h b ° re SOme relalions h'P to the intended aggressive 
am i h JIT; SmCe are a " daily sub j cct t° many frustrations, we 

expression i ' t ° Ut - a ” d en, i oy vicanous opportunities for aggressive 
• atl< !! ,S ln Which we symbolically kill off or beat up 
wrcstlim. marah. 1 " °p ' 1 IVeS ' Thc P°P ulari ‘y of movie Westerns, of TV 
as Pratfalls ni m ° ^ ames Bond thrillers, or of aggressive humor such 
sucfvouUets of aggression.' mSU '‘ inE C ° medianS a " a,,eSt ,he " ced for 

re-™Tmined n the ra.sITr Berkowitz at the University of Michigan has 
controlled exDerimp ,0 ”‘ a 88 ression theory. In a series of carefully 

five y T (see beiow) - he and his 

do indeed resnnnrt ralu d hat pers0 " s thwarted in their purposes 
likely to cause harm eCOmi J* 8 more aggressive and engaging in actions 
essence 0 f frastrafp a, “ ther perSon ’ Berkowitz Points out that the 
X but rafter me C°‘ SO f uch a de P riva "'°n of food or basic neces- 
pub,is^d“ 0 „^ *G«„° f a : he WiSheS ° f “ a >- A study just 
conclusion that the frustration of nu™ a,e -° f Berkowitz ’ supports the 
gressive action. Berkowitz differs m? , '• S , most llkely to lead ‘° a8 ‘ 
sion theorists in his reject!™ of mfff m °^ T lmsaation - a SStes- 
such a theorv is tnn « . the cat ^ arsis theory. He argues that 

observed a film in which ““stifeble’^Sr'^ PerS °" who has recen ! ly 
crease his own aggressive actions rim ™' ence occurred is likely to tn- 
presentation of violence in the populatmed" thiS 

aggression on impulse in someone highly 0 ^ 0 , 1 ™^ “Zr 
exposure to the material. Specific expLwn ™ m*™ 118 ' ed so ?" 
be cited below. me experiments in this connection will 
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mares and some traumatic reactions to television. Since for most middle- 
and lower-middle class children television-viewing has largely eliminated 
regular movie attendance, it is unclear whether such reports reflect an 
increase since television or rather a shift in the source o mg tmares. 
least one experimental study of nightdreaming by chil ren as pro i 
evidence that children have fewer nightmares after viewing fnghtemng 
scenes of aggression than after relatively innocuous shows sue 

ball games (Foulkes era/., 1967, see below). 

There seems little doubt that children acquire constderab^mformanon 

from television. Enrichment of vocabulary, of know e S e ° ’ 

history, and geography take place inevitably althoug children 

especially useful for formal schoolwork. Frustrated mi t[jct 

prove more likely to watch more TV (even withrestncuons _fromstnct 

parents) while more satisfied children show a grea er va 

Children from lower socioeconomic status watch extensively but this.-s 

more likely a part of their regular family pattern ™ recreat i 0 n and 

economic groups TV viewing is a major source o a Europe 

the set may be on all day long. A number of surveys 

and Australia, as well as early experimental stu le a . D j ra tjons they 

it clear that children’s social attitudes, their imagery, . 

profess and the persons they wish to emulate, as well as some 

fears, are clearly effected by viewing. „„„ i.levision or other 

If we tum specifically to the dW.ofv uolence or iteh evil 

comparable media, the results are less clear fr ■ % of children 

by J. Klapper (1960), the data show 0 f violence is more sig- 
report fearful reactions to v,olenc . e ’ .. Hlvverv heavy in all media), 

nificant than the sheer amount (which is deci y familiar qual- 

Westerns in genera, evoke less and high 

ity, minimal attention to the reality of s b . to t h e actual 
predictability. Violence by knife or other weapons fcut far 

daily experience proves more upsetting. chiects of violence 

from proven that there is more distress w en her charac teristics. 
are closer to the viewers in age, sex, way oi , influenced by 

Despite individual case reports concerning be roo re delin- 

TV, children who watch a great deal were not shown to 
quent in five separate large surveys. 


Some Limitations of Survey Studies 


ai/mc urniiHHWM uj DM' •’'-J ^ ection 

On the whole the survey results do not ^“'^“overall judgment 
in the findings which can serve as a sound basis behav ior. There arc 
on the impact of television or movie v,0 . enc .f ort hcoming for very 
suggestions that some negative emotional impa 
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often than not in children aroused to anger. They seriously question the 
“catharsis” view or any related position such as Freud’s or Lorenz’. 


The Nature of the Fantasy Process 


None of the major theorists in the field of aggression except for Freud 
have devoted much attention to the nature of the fantasy response. This 
is a serious deficiency since much of the violence to which objection is 
made is not directly observed in real life by a child but is filtered through 
the medium of some imaginative medium. The tendency to engage in 
fantasy of “as-if” play is a fundamental characteristic of childhood. Much 
o this make believe ’ play, especially among boys, involves aggressive 
material, cowboys, pirates, invaders from Mars. Such fantasy play seems 
eventually to merge into enjoyment of movies, television, and literature. 

An examination of the research literature by this writer, as well as a 
senes o stu les of the nature of daydreaming, suggests that tendencies 
in children ima8matlVe1 ^ “ ^ ° f in thoueht are established quite early 


that an im P onam future largely neglecled in formal 
tow r irrk imtm- m ag8ress,v [ e behavior— is the predisposition of the child 
ented tn low* 2 7 matenab 11 sccnls likely that children already ori- 
hehavioranva” 3 ' Ve - P ay m ‘ gtU Pr ° Ve less like,y ,0 ex P ress in overt 
ovtr too Zir mal SSlVe lnlpact fr0m Tv but ra,her t0 “"V such activiI >' 
dren who have fn V ’ ° r mt ° some quas| -l itera ry or creative activity. Chil- 
mfeht find televhio TT deveIo P ,he ™ a 8'native abilities 

° l P ' easure but -to.' >*- y develop 
the likelihond ic t w ima 8 ,na five materials presented there, 

in direct action aw' express the a 8gressive material observed 

these questions tecmrre V “T* When an * ered - Research examining 
Results are not yet available, hovveven U " der direCti ° n ° f ' hiS Wri ' er ' 


Results of Survey Research 

concerning dm Ste h^mtoffectroneT - ^ ,he „ introdUCti ° n 
by tavetogatore^uclTas^H 1 ° f a " '° SrteVout 

Schramm (early 1960’s). FtZTlOM) uTm '“ 7" ’ he ' a ‘ e ‘I 50 ' 8 ’’ ^ 
surveys are intended to examine a host n o f MaCC ° by <m ' d ! 960 s) -. Thes ® 
of television from its effects on vision » the T? ,ng * e ,mpa, f 

Briefly the major results sugge t no 'olsf u “ f 

television viewing ascertainable throueffthe 7 • con5eque " ceS ° f 
qnrwvc nfthic L ou S“ the mass interviewing techniques. 

Surveys of thts type suggest that children do indeed show increased night- 
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servation of the behavior of adult models. This work has cut through 
the complexities of the Freudian concepts of introjcction and identifi- 
cation to trace out systematically some of the conditions con ucive o 
children imitating their parents or expanding their repertory of behaviora 
responses by observation of adults in a variety of situations. ... 

Of special significance for this report are the studies ea ing ■ ' 
children’s imitation of aggression manifested by adults w om 
observed. In an initial study (Bandura & Houston, ) c 1 
course of their play saw an adult engage in various p . f. |d 

of which included aggressive reactions. Subsequently •" 
specifically exposed to the aggressive play were tnehned to show ag 
gressive reactions in their own play, although sue reac 10 - ye 

dental to the actual game itself. Control Ss. not exp0 ^ . second 
play, failed to manifest any incidental aggressive rea ■ . d 

study (Bandura, Ross, & Ross. 1961) involved nursery chod aged 
children who observed an adult attacking a Bo o . engaged 

fiated rubber toy. A control group witnessed the «« "^s- 

in innocuous constructive tinker-toy P'W- *' howeve r, they were 
trated by being shown desirable toys with whi . which there 

forbidden to play. Then they were f - s em The spon.aneous 

were a variety of playthings, e.g., Bobo doll, m , frustra1cd group 
play of the children was then observed. A thir ’ ‘ The re5U | ts in di- 

not exposed to a model’s aggression was al de p s aggression 

cated that the frustrated children exposed to the “ other 

showed significantly more aggression in ^ their ow ij J markab]y direct 
two groups. Indeed in some instances they sitting on top 

imitations of the actual aggressive play of t 

of Bobo and pummeling “him.” a filmed model’s 

The next study in the series attempte to c . £ 0SSj i960- Here 
effects with that of a live model (Bandura, » school children saw 
four groups were involved. One group o nurs ^ adu | t aggressing 
a modeling situation similar to the previous s y. Qf . the same ac - 

against the Bobo doll, etc. The second group sa a 0 f the ag- 

tivity projected via a TV screen. The th,r . jn a cat -]ike costume 

gressive behavior with the adult this time i g model. After mild 

as a cartoon-type character. A fourth group 0 t, se rved. The three 

frustration the children’s spontaneous p ay ' ress j V e behavior than 
experimental groups showed significantly m . or ^ . stu dy were the fairly 
the control group. Of special import ance m . t> 0 th the adult and 
clear-cut indications that the film-mediate odac j n g aggressive re- 
cartoon-type figure, were more effective i other WO rds, the 

sponses by the children than the live a u f an adult or car- 

children who observed either a TV screen projection 
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young children from frightening scenes and that violence closely related 
to the life experiences of viewers is more disturbing. 

There are serious limitations in these studies for they ignore the impact 
of violence in actual news reports, war films, riot scenes, and related 
events which have been increasingly presented in pictorially effective 
forms. The survey studies are also unable to answer the kinds of questions 
raised by experimental research -the effect of viewing violence on be- 
havior immediately afterward. Surveys ask respondents for general es- 
tunates of typical behavior, and it is likely that many specific incidents 
of direct reactions to filmed aggression could have been forgotten. Indeed 
children or adults so influenced would probably not even recognize the 
connection between a family dispute or a fight between children and the 
preceding film. Nor, indeed, could respondents describe the so-called 
cathartic effects. Clearly there is a current need for a series of more ex- 
S‘ V a e ; d,ffer entiated surveys of reactions to real and fictional vio- 
violencp V rif> n,eS t S h J*” ° r * n movies ’ t0 the closeness or distance of the 
of viewin. hilt f Ihe J' ewer ’ s life situation. Day-to-day studies 

of the tendenrVc t ° Chddren mu . st compared to actual observations 
systematic re<;pa u '*1? a88ressioi \ in spontaneous play. Pending such 
of popular media. rC ’ C PreSem ev,dcnce is scanl inde ed on the effect 

with the i^sue°of whTih* eX i <,UeS1 ' 0n tilat may elllde investigation deals 
an atmosphere in the 0n8 ‘' e ™ v,ewin S of violence has established 
of settling disputes In this" COnduc . ive 10 toler aling aggression as a means 
filmr^sem Potent " u 'I, nneCt '° n “ remains 10 ba «« whether news 
st”dent revolts nr ,h behavior - such as ntanifested in some 

direct action. The extremlTr 0 ^^"-' ghett ° r ‘° ts ' influence viewers to 
transmitted nationals n 3P1 W,th whicb news °f such events is 

viousHexiwiMc^ofmnldnd'^and^mav** 0113 *^ “ far b *>™ d a " y ^ 

surveys of participants) that aypr ove likely (following extensive 

ntagious effects were indeed generated. 


EXPER, MENTAL SXUD.ES OE Im.TAT.ON AND MODEL.NO 
Review of Studies 


ment has emerged from the work of Band™ h h y ° f Chi ' d devd ° P ' 
dura & Walters, 1963) on the nature of ^ ^ h ' S collaborators < Ba "- 

a careful and impressive series of experiment ‘ mitatlon or “odeling. In 
demonstrate that children, expecialiy in the three^t r! fi haS been h' 6 '° 
group, do indeed show a great deal of ea ^n three - to five-year-oid age 
I learning on the basis of direct ob- 
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sion seemed to have persisted at all and the effect was not quite 
tically significant. In other words, a single exposure o an 
model may indeed be effective within an hour or so in producing nn itahve 
aggressive play but it is not likely to have a lasting e ec^ d )t 

to some extent of the increased aggression mutative of the filmed adult 
cannot be ignored, however. 


The Critical Import of These Studies 


ne critical import oj 1 j 

The major import of this series of studies on the imitation of live or of 
film-mediated models may be summed up in the fo owing p 

1. The evidence seems clear that nureery scho °! age ch'ldren^do 
deed imitate the aggressive behavior of adults or 

whether observed live or on film. f of rather 

2. The imitation in such young children often takes the form of mm , 

direct imitation, down to specific movemen ^ u ral aggressive pat- 
in older children, involves expression of m 8 to 

terns, as if the observation of an aggressive model has given 
the children for general aggressive expression. „„„ re c S i v e ploy leads 

3. The observation by children of fdm-mediated aggressive ^ 

to imitation subsequently especially if (a) ‘ model is the same 

film or neither rewarded nor punished, (b) . if n0 disap- 

sex as the chiid, (c, if the chiid is ihechild’s pres- 

proval of the model’s behavior is provide y c f t he same 

ence, and (e) if the aggressive play is earned on by 

general age group as the 5s. . j nes no t seem to 

4. While observation of film-mediated agS rc atjon of pers i s . 

produce long-term imitative effects, there is so 

tence of adult male-instigated aggression. 

. nQfi3) and Walters ( 1 965) to 
These conclusions have led Bandura t indeed lead to imitative 

propose that violence presented on television ca ^ children, especially 
behavior with drastic consequences on t e pa ^ num ber of articles 
if they are angered or frustrated. Bandura ci ie sw jtchblade knife- 

an actual incident in which teen-agers imi a 1 w hich they had seen 
fight scene in the movie “Rebel Without a t0 j cal i to a serious 

the day before on TV became sufficiently emo (jvc e{rcct seems 

wounding. Although in this specific instance |h _, m0 st of the actual 
to have occurred, it should be noted, howc\ * children- Indeed 

research cited on modeling involves mu £. . , o0 b sC rvc any extended 
the age group in the Bandura series is least t 
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toon-type character engaging in aggressive play tended to imitate the 
same kinds of actions in their own play by toy gun shooting, pounding 
the Bobo doll, etc. 

Another study in this series (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1963a) used a 
similar design and examined the effect of having a film-mediated adult 
model punished or rewarded for the aggression he showed. The children 
who saw the aggressive model punished proved less likely to imitate the 
reaction later in their own play than those who saw the model rewarded 
for aggressive play, or than those who saw a nonaggressive model or had 
no modeling experience. Even though the children labeled the rewarded 

bv°velh^ eh H V r " e8at,ve terms - lhe y were still inclined to imitate it 
by verbal and physical aggressive play. 

chndrt? m ( , 1 ! 6 a 3, i" 5tU1 an0ther study was able to demonstrate that 
rewalded no ? as8ressive play of eit her a rewarded or neither- 
rewarded nor punished model more than they did the aggressiveness of 

th P e“ "o°f ^tt m he , n , the E Chi, n dren Were ,atar encouraged to ^produce 
could indeed renla h° 6 S * the chl,dren vvtl ° had seen the punished model 
rlserva1ion P of y n “ ive " ess qui,e “ccurately. In other words, 
of aggression hut it h-'n' 8 ? a SS res sion had suppressed manifestations 
it and from being able ” 0 preventcd Il,e children from taking notice of 
obtained inas ™ o s ° u ^ Pr °H dUCC “ ' a,Cr ° n ' ^ompatabie results were 

t Lovaas ' ,96i) 

i h an y b” e s n : 

game more often than didrontrorsfwhohad S5 ' Ve fi ' m Ch ° Se ' he “m" 8 
Mussen and Rutherford (1961) used a si^u ^ “ nona SS ress,ve film, 

children merely indicated desire to ‘ ” CaSS ' 

saw the aggressive cartoon were more ?nef J °" ° r n0t ' Th ° Se 
Siegel (1956), also using an aggressLe film F "h '‘a 0 " P ° P a inE ’ 

Cre A a fi d f Er !, SSiVeP ' aybychUd ™- b -9uen; j y OUnd 3 tre " d ,OWard in ‘ 

by Hicks (1965). ThiTinve a stigat3 , Ih lnCe H I fi thiS Ser ‘ eS WaS Carried ° U ‘ 

engaging in aggressive play to boys aZwt f ° f CMdren a " d adU '‘ S 
trated and then given an opportunity for F ? Were mlldl ' y frUS ' 

to imitate all models more tan contol chH? PU *^ e Ch, ' dren lend 
the greatest effect occurring for the aggresstnbvthb "a ?! "'“l 

feature of this study was a check on ion!!? V ' boy model - A spec,al 

retested six months later Only the imitif erm e ? ct - AI1 children were 
imci. wmy tne imitation of the male adult's aggres- 
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were brought into a room with either the 

clown present. The children did indeed s oo rieeree of aggressive 

her with the mallet but they showed a much grea gr d ,he 

responses (e.g., punching) not demonstrated on the _film 
plastic clown. Control children who a human down. The data 

towards the plastic clown but never t0 "' ar s „ ress j on shown towards 
thus suggest some modeling of film-media ^ . since toy-gun shoot- 
the human but far less than toward the plas ic • o the occa sional 
ing can scarcely be as aggressive as direc directed toward a 

mallet strokes can be viewed here as real vrolence d, reeled 

human in imitation of a film. . • nlv atypical of an 

3. The “one-shot” film of an aggressive “ a r 

actual television viewing experience. it a complex series of 

child watches many programs he is su jec e _ While it is possible 
stimuli of which the overt violence is but °" e accumulative effect in 
that a repeated dose of violent films cou a not been demon- 
building up the potential for imitation, t 1S , p e shbach study, 

strated yet in imitation or modeling expen ^ ose te i e vision ex- 
below, however). It is also possible that a stea y ^ entertainment 
perience helps the child to define televisi " be the re al-life models 
medium and that over the long run it wi > television will influence 
in the child’s life who will elicit imitation reported more overt 

chiefly the play patterns of the child. Eron . situation with 

aggression in those children into a n * f mu tual physical assault 

minimal adult contact after viewing. Evi e - on would be a more 

by those who had witnessed fantasy-me mm ^ case s in these studies 
telling bit of evidence against violence in ■ observed while he is 

there is a single model and the child s e 

alone (or with an adult observer). . effects are less potent or 

4. There is evidence that direct imi e observation of an a 

obvious in older children (Gottlieb, 196 )■ adolescents as well as - 
model can yield somewhat similar behavior younger children an 

10-year-olds, the effects are much st, ; on8 " - st i on in the older ones, 
more subject to longstanding personality P imaginative developmen 
A critica factor may be the child's degree of rience and 

3). For children who .have J* Son-vlewing of ag- 


For 


(Singer, 1966). * vim—— — . v television- »•-- - - .« 

family support for engaging in fantasy P it. .. story content 
gressive behavior may simply provide sure to aggressive m 

less i magi native-predisposed children t e simp | y m ay help the c 
on the screen may evoke direct aggress* present there is simp y 
begin to try out aggressive content in p re disposiuon in ] ^mag 

evidence from these studies on this poi aggressive pla>' ^ 

five play was not studied. Predisposition to agb 
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television involving aggression by children or male adults and, indeed, 
might be hard put to follow programs watched by older children. 

Some Criticisms of the Generalizations Drawn 

The results of this series of researches on imitation seem most useful 
in psychology as demonstrations of significant theoretical issues in school 
learning. Their extension to the practical question of the actual impact 
of television-mediated violence upon the overt aggressive behavior of 
children is subject to the following limitations, however: 

1 . Almost all of the studies involve nursery school children of pre- 
dominantly middle class backgrounds. Such children may prove com- 
pliant imitators of adults or other children in an experimental setting, 
but may not imitate material observed in the course of their normal TV 
viewing. We have almost no information about whether lower class chil- 
dren would manifest comparable patterns. 

2. The measures of aggression employed in practically every study 
involve play situations and attacks on inanimate objects. The definition 
of aggression proposed by Kaufmann (1965) stresses an intent to deliver 
a noxious stimulus to another person (or even the property of another 
person) with some expectation of success. It remains an unanswered 
question whether aggressive play is at all the same as a direct assault 
upon another child. Indeed there is evidence that one of the character- 
istics of imaginative children is their capacity to engage in vigorous ag- 
gressive play quite comparable to the situations occurring in the Bandura- 
type experiments (Lesser, 1962). For many children vigorous imagina- 
tive play often involves making up interpersonal situations involving 
adventure and conflict. It remains to be seen whether such play bears a 
direct relation to overt aggression. In Lesser’s (1962) study, the same 
imaginative children who played “aggressively,” hitting Bobo, shooting 
a “boy’s gun,” etc. were given a choice of valuable games which they 
might keep later on. These imaginative children chose the more “creative” 
and much less aggressively oriented playthings while the less imaginative 
children who had been somewhat apathetic and hence less “aggressive” 
in their spontaneous play were more likely to have chosen potentially 
aggressive toys as their prizes. 

A very recent study by Hanratty, Liebert, Morris, and Fernandez 
(1969) addressed itself to the question of imitation of film-mediated 
aggression toward live or inanimate objects. Four- and five-year-old boys 
observed a movie of an assault by an adult model on a human clown made 
up to resemble closely a plastic clown available in the playroom. The 
assault was by mallet or by shooting a toy gun. Subsequently the children 
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aggression that could counter direct imitation in real life while not to 

peding its expression in play . themselves call attention tc 

7. Bandura (1963) and Walters (1 stud j e s ot the family 

the counteractive influences of parental a . . d . 

backgrounds of children who develop strong an i 


the counteractive influences of parental attitudes, u 1 assault j ve or 
backgrounds of children who develop str0 "S js (he actua i devi- 

criminal behaviors make it clear that a cri ftcures themselves 

ance, aggressiveness, or criminality in the parental figures 
(Robins 1967; McCord & McCord, 1958). 

Despite these limitations of the research on the nature of the 

violence, they pose a challenge to further re : cartoon characters, 

influence upon children of a8g I^ S ^ ear e |y Ve need more careful studies 

children, or adults witnessed on TV. Clea y familial orientation, 

taking into account the child’s imaginative ^po ^. on should involve 

and pattern of viewing habits. The m g ava ilable in regular pro- 
some of the more natural experiences be eV j d ence of direct 

gramming and the criteria of aggression oug than play aggres- 

aggression on others or destruction of 1^ rcof imaginative capacity 

sion. The issue of the degree to which am • : mizc d. There is very 

and internal control plays a role canno ^ (summarized in Buss, 

strong evidence from a large number o that, children and 

1961; Singer, 1966; Singer, 1968) which ? ss evidence of imagina- 
adults showing overt aggressive behavior • and are |ess likely to 

tion or fantasy capacity on a variety o of guilt or awareness o 

indicate concerns about punishment or evi , (1961). for example, 

consequences in the fantasy behavior, c , prone to direct ag- 
found clear support for the fact that y 0U J® nt G f aggression shown 
gression with their peers did not differ in children, but showed less 
in imaeinative behavior from nonaggres ^, nr e peaceable c 1 


iouna clear support ior me , - .mount of aggress** 

gression with their peers did not differ in children, but showed less 
in imaginative behavior from nonaggressi . e m0 re peaceable c 1 
defensive content along with the fantasy children must take m o 

dren. Any study of aggressive fantasy P complexity in aggressive 

account not simply amount but defensivene social concern, actua 

play if one nronoses to extrapolate to the is ^ frnm survey studies m 


siuay oi aggiwi^ * ' cc nr complexity w- , 

account not simply amount but defensiven social concern, ac ua 

play if one proposes to extrapolate to t e is f rom survey studies in 
aggression toward others. Some of tl \ e . inclined to aggression 
Japan make it clear, too, that the chi r of ag gression materia 

antisocial hehavior orefer more complex ive peers P re 


Japan make it clear, too, that the cm aggression maten 

antisocial behavior prefer more complex aggressive peers P r ^ 

TV and watch more of that while t e1 ^ ( tgM) also makes clear 
entertainment shows. A report by Spiva . out” behavior are 

middle class children who show antisocia . more soc jalized pe 
more interested in aggressive content imaginative play- 

but are less able to organize its expressio e> it se ems prematu 
Pending research along the lines propose 
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itself prove to be related to imitation (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1 963a). The 
whole issue of general background and approach to the viewing situation 
is largely unexplored by these investigations. The imaginative orientation 
of a child to play is a significant determinant of the play pattern (Singer, 
1961; Gottlieb, 1968; Pulaski, 1968; Lesser, 1962) and is in turn a func- 
tion of parental experience and cultural orientation (Singer, 1966). 

Some evidence on the effect of imaginative predisposition is forth- 
coming from a recent study by Biblow (1970). Children aged 10-11 were 
angered by having their play disrupted by an older child. One angered 
group was shown a film-strip with considerable aggressive material. 
Another angered group was shown a film-strip with no aggressive content 
and a third received no film-mediated intervening stimulus. The subse- 
quent free play of the children was observed and rated for specific acts of 
physical aggression toward each other as well as for expressions of 
various emotions such as anger, sadness, joy, etc. The results were rather 
complex but they indicated that children initially designated as highly 
imaginative behaved very ditferently from those with little predisposition 
for imaginative play. The former showed a reduction in aggressive play 
following exposure to the films, especially the neutral film. The less im- 
aginative children seemed more likely to increase aggression after ex- 
posure to the aggressive film. No simple catharis theory can account for 
the findings. Instead it is clear that considerably more study is needed of 
what prior experiences or personality predisposition the child brings to 
the viewing situation. 

5. These studies give very few clues as to the children’s perception 
or cognitive organization of the experimental situation. This would be 
more possible to investigate of course if studies were done with older age 
groups who could report on their interpretations. To what extent did the 
5s get a feeling of what E wanted and respond accordingly? 

6. If indeed imitation does occur in children, the complexity of the TV 
stimulus cannot be ignored. Positive as well as negative messages are 
provided by TV as well as parental figures. Gordon and Cohen (1963) 

ave shown that nursery school children’s inclination to aggressive play 
can be sharply altered if a story involving friendship intervenes. Kauf- 
mann and Feshbach (1963) have shown that encouragement of new re- 
sponses to otherwise objectionable events may circumvent a more aggres- 
sive reaction by the individual. In this sense many of the positive features 
o television, the emphases on friendship, ingenuity, affection, or integrity 
m man y films available to young children could indeed counteract the 
aggressive model’s influence. There is ample evidence that children are 
especially responsive to danger to animals (Schramm et al, 1961). Clearly 
they have already picked up a feeling of sympathy and inhibition to 
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less subsequent hostility while those not angered but t shown ithe aggrej- 
sive film might actually show an increase in aggre Insult- 

results clearly supported the decrease * r aggre s on fo < ^ 
Aggressive film group -a cathartic effect-but no increase 

for the group exposed to the fight film. reported by Walters 

Quite different results were obtained in ^ (1962) They ex- 

and Thomas (1963) and Walters, Thomas, the knife- 

posed adolescents and male and female hospi saw a gi m about 

fight scene from “Rebel Without a Cause. . ently the 5s were 
adolescents engaging in cooperative activi ■ were put in a situa- 

tested for persisting verbal aggression bu electric shocks to 

tion in which they believed themselves to ^ expos ed to the 

confederates as part of a learning expenmen. sive ra tings and 

aggressive film subsequently showed more v , Qcks t0 t heir peers in 
showed greater aggression in delivering eec d (he fin dings of an 

the learning task. Thus these investigati f]|m involving violence, 

increased aggressive tendency after exposu lower soc ; 0 . 

This study incidentally was the only one to use is 
economic groups. names Parke, and Schwartz 

The same film was employed by I-cf cou ■ . ' 0 f approval or dis- 

(1966) who were interested in the effect o bsequen t aggressive re- 
approval of the aggression in the film on knife-fight sequence 

action. They found that those is who •**■«£* 1 ™ sa p p 8 roval of the 
under conditions in which a confedera : ncrea se in the intensity o 
participant’s conduct showed no subseque task . By contrast 5s 

the shocks they delivered in the Simula e fighting showed an 

who heard the confederate express appr ° e soc ial context of exposure to 
increase in subsequent aggression. Thus a ggression-arousa 

the aggressive film takes on more meanin 

is not an automatic process. Rerkowitz and his colleagues 

The extensive sequence of studies y s0C i a l parameters o 

have been addressed to examining in ® essentially the same 

situation of observing violence. The stu “ f the E are eci-parttcipaii 
sign— is are told that they and a confede: rat t ^ other with electn 

in a learning experiment. They are to pr xhe shocks increase 

shocks to improve learning and to P enal ‘5 : ust how much shock ( 
intensity so that the button 5 pushes The is observe 

analog of aggression) he is delivering exciting foot rac 

cither the “Champion” film or a scene l '™' angered and 
aggressive but interesting). Subseque y ^ tection for the con 
opportunity to shock the confederate. A P sliroa bly do n .°' ‘jjs. 
the apparatus has been disconnected j-i: ve rinE rather painfu 

and presumably believe themselves to e 
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draw the conclusion from the modeling studies that aggressive content 
(which characterizes so much of all imaginative material available to 
children) evokes direct imitative behavior by children. Without mini- 
mizing the valuable heuristic influence of the work of Bandura and 
Walters on imitation and social learning, it remains to be seen whether 
more precise examination of the parameters of the problem, cast in 
definite relation to the actualities of TV viewing, supports their pro- 
posals concerning the dangers of much of the adventure content currently 
available. 


Influence of Film-Mediated Aggression on Aggressive 
Behavior in Young Adults 

Review of Studies 

We have focused thus far on experimental studies with children. Model- 
ing or imitation research has not been carried out with adults in the same 
pattern described. Instead the emphasis has been upon the more general 
impact of witnessing violence in a brief motion picture upon subsequent 
mood and inclination to deliver a noxious stimulus to another person. 
Almost all of these studies have involved experiments of a rather complex 
nature in which college students have participated as subjects. Only two 
film stimuli have been employed, the switchblade knife-fight scene from 
t e movie Rebel Without a Cause” and a seven-minute prize-fight se- 
quence from the movie “Champion” in which Kirk Douglas experiences 
a vicious beating. 

Although the initial research in this field was conducted by Feshbach 
61) who sought to establish evidence for a catharsis (effect), the major 
mrust in this field has been directed by Berkowitz. Feshbach introduced 
e use of the prize fight film but relied upon verbal measures as his 
“ri p na ° ag S ress ‘°n, while Berkowitz and his group developed the 
eivery of electric shock” as a more direct indication of aggression, 
ne central issue grew out of the efforts of Feshbach to establish the 
asis ot a cathartic effect of viewing violence. He proposed that if a sub- 
jec is angered at the time he witnesses a film involving violence he is 
ix y to experience a partial reduction of his aggressive inclinations. 

e sigm cant experiment he carried out involved insulting college stu- 
dents, presenting them with the “Champion” film sequence, and im- 
1a e y afterwards obtaining word associations (scored for aggressive 
C< tu Cn aa . . react * ons to the insulting experimenter. There were three 
other conditions, an Insult-Neutral film condition, a Non-Insult-Ag- 
gressive him condition, and a Non-Insull-Neutral film. Feshbach pro- 
pose at s angered by insult and shown an aggressive film would show 
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summarized these results as suggesting that violence in public media can 
indeed reduce normal inhibitions to aggressions at eas ed 

afterwards and increase the likelihood that an angere . bea( _ 

son will engage in an impulsive assault. He arfiUa * * .. by the Matt 

ings received by villains and the shooting down o inclinations 

Dillons of TV create a "frontier atmosphere" which 
to direct assault in young people if they are nffloeriy , f ™" the 
questions whether violence is necessary in entertainment media 

degree that it is presently ofTered. „„„ „r studies argues against 

Certainly the weight of evidence of this gro P jn a .. ma i<e- 

any simple catharsis theory in which obser « g ion The studies 

believe" medium reduces inclinations to 1 * * * * * * 8 adu i ts t0 an ag- 

consistently point to the fact that exposure S' w j,u a justi- 

gressive movie provides them under specia circ as measure d 

fication or additional incentive towards n ° , v in not “built-in” 

chiefly by the delivery of electric shocks. f when j ts 

but reflects to some extent the social meaning of th® fflm » g{ ^ 
aggression is represented as unjustified or w ' en^ no enhancem ent of 
fighting is expressed by a companion there 
subsequent aggression. 

Some Critical Questions resent a most 

The experimental studies cited in the LscaUy they are sophisti- 
convincing group of investigations. Methoaoiog. j ^ ^ magni . 
cated and rigorous, and statistically they are t0 whether the 

tude of their effects. The question arises, h ° W ^ ituat j on of the TV 
generalizations from these studies to the rea . Qn a num ber of 

viewer or movie-goer are supportable. In t is 
series of criticisms can be raised. ^ 

1. The major criterion of aggression e '° student presumably 

is the delivery of a shock of high intensity ° ^ knows how pain- 

as part of a learning experiment. To the exten _ stu dent by raising the 

ful the shock can be and intends to hurt hi . g m£t In some studies 

intensity of the shock the criterion for aggre beforehand so that he 

Ss did experience the shock (in moderate a intensity he won 

could realize that by pressing a button 0 of the studies do no 
actually discomfort his fellow participant. ver . It remains a 

permit S to experience the shock ,n a ™" sh ; ck really is analogous to 

serious question whether the delivery frustra ted S to slap the 
an act of overt aggression. If E aske naddle we might notge 

participant in the face or to whack him wi lex situation in w ,c 

same reaction. Conceivably by setting up 
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Berkowitz’ position is that aggression is indeed a significant conse- 
quence of frustration, which he defines as the thwarting of intentions. He 
argues that if a person has been frustrated he will be more prone to show 
aggression if there are indications of aggression-eliciting cues in the en- 
vironment. Thus if he witnesses an aggressive film this may increase his 
inclination to react aggressively. This is more likely to be the case if the 
action in the film is justified, if the object of 5s aggression bears some 
justifiable basis for attack (e.g., he is described as a college boxer, bears 
the same name as the recipient of aggression in the film (Kirk), or if other 
aggression-eliciting cues are in the room (guns lying on a nearby table). 

The series of studies in which these findings emerge are impressive be- 
cause they yield replicable findings. Berkowitz and Rawlings (1963) 
found that 5s observing the violent prize-fight who were told that the pro- 
tagonist who received the beating (Kirk Douglas) was a “heel” who de- 
served his fate were subsequently more aggressive than those who were 
told that Douglas’ beating was unjustified. A similar result was obtained 
by Berkowitz, Corwin, and Heironimus (1962). In another series of ex- 
periments Berkowitz (1965) also obtained an increase in aggression 
(verbal) and in shock intensity following the aggressive film, but there 
| were indications that the cue value of the target of the 5’s subsequent 
aggression could elicit aggressive reactions whether or not the 5 actually 
had seen the aggressive film. That is, even if the 5 had not seen the ag- 
gressive film he was likely to direct more shocks toward a person iden- 
tified as a college boxer simply because such a designation had an ag- 
gressive cue value. This was clarified in a study by Berkowitz and Geen 
(1966) where assigning the recipient of aggression in the “Champion” 
film and the ultimate object of the 5’s aggression, the confederate to 
e s ocked, the same name (Kirk or Bob) yielded higher aggression 
than when the names differed. Geen and Berkowitz (1966) replicated 
!,‘ s ,™ sult ""l 1 a diffe rent set of names. Still later Berkowitz and Geen 
. . s * u ie cumu ! a tive effect of designating the aggression as 

justified and the confederate as bearing the same name as the deserving 
victim of aggression. Geen and Berkowitz (1967) and later Geen (1968) 
alone further replicated the hndings of increased aggression after wit- 
nessing the violent film and showed that frustration associated with ag- 
gressive cues produced aggressive reactions. Similar results were also 
obtained by Hoyt and Tannenbaum (Berkowitz, 1968). 

Implications 

The results of almost ten separate studies employing mainly young 
college students as 5s indicate that witnessing a violent film can indeed 
serve as one cue for evoking aggressive reactions. Berkowitz (1968) has 
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some negative reactions to excessive assaultiveness will be forthcoming 
Of course the reverse could occur, too, and one can imagine some parems 
viewing the recent Chicago Democratic Convention sce |^ s 
striking demonstrators and saying things like, Serves a 
right!” in the presence of their children. On the who e, ow ’ 
likely that the home-viewing situation or even the semi-soc 
phere that prevails in movie houses or the mixture o nec 'mg ewers 
in a drive-in theatre as providing more complex influences w j,j| e 

than the direct aggression provided in these expenmen are 

undoubtedly conflicts aplenty arise in the bosom of the a duce 

not likely to reach the intensity while people are watc mg care . 

the aggression-eliciting effects which the experimenta is s 

fU 5 y S The studies so far, except the one by Walters, employ college^- 
dents and are hence geared toward middle class • comparable 

really as to whether less well-educated 5s wou r ^ neces . 

fashion. To the extent that a certain degree of ,a he use 0 f middle 
sary to move through the procedures in orderly ’ mItco mes. We 

class college students enhances the likelihood o c ea effect lower 

have no basis for saying how such sequences of even 
socioeconomic or less well-educated students. 

Perhaps the major criticism of these studies is t ^ ir ^Jl roce( j l | r es that 
smell of the laboratory and involve complex sequenc 0 f eV ents in real 
simply seem too far removed from the ordinary co eXDer jence would 
life. They give little feeling of what an actual v,eW ® . - n a va riety of 
involve with a long sequence, two to three hours o ress j 0 n, others 

Programs, some relaxing, some tense, some i II ? V ° ten dencies, achieve- 

evoking sexual interest, social interests, afn l ' a ,ve studies involving 
ment motivation, etc. Clearly what is calle or homes, dormi- 

actual TV programming in relatively natural set ■ mit expression of 

tory rooms, etc.) and experimental situations a _ n mUSt be paid to 
more realistic aggressive reactions. In addit ‘ on ’ a . vi . son 1957) their pre- 
the identification patterns of the 5s (Maccoby ' on ’ 1967) or other 
disposition to imagination or to aggression ( e ^ ar completely 

relative predisposing personality characteris ic, v j eW ing of stress 

overlooked in these studies. Since we know too th & 0pton< 1966). 
fiI ms calls forth rather different reactions (La . 0 distort some of the 
one would wonder whether such reactions opera 
reactions to the aggressive films employed. ^ t hat this senes 

We cannot avoid a verdict of “not proven aC ainst presentation 

° r experiments on film-mediated aggression however, the theo- 

of violence on television. This should not mi 
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gets minimal feedback from his fellow player of distress and has every 
reason to believe that a faculty member of a college would not permit 
him to harm anyone seriously, the whole situation takes on a game-like 
atmosphere. While it has been shown in studies of obedience that some 
•Ss do indeed become upset by the possibility they may hurt someone 
badly, such reports are not forthcoming in this group of studies. It re- 
mains to be demonstrated whether the shock score is more than a game- 
like performance on the part of 5 and not sufficiently analogous to an act 
of direct aggression. 


2. A related question arises out of our increased awareness since 
Rosenthal’s (1966) studies of experimenter-efTects that 5 s may seek to 
fathom the E ' s purpose in a study and respond accordingly. The authors 
of these investigations do not seem to have completely ruled out the 
poss 1 i ities t at the 5s may get a “hidden message” about the meaning 
of the study, if not from the E then from the very nature of the procedure, 
S J l0W the desired effect - Despite the convincing re- 
nererivedM! the , l find ' n8s ' we hear >°° Httle about how 5s actually 
situ iti m to C Ti, er compl ' caled experiences of jumping from one 
someone, e“c 8e “' n8 inSU " ed ’ Seeing movies - having to sh0ck 


aggressive ami frivht!^ ^ ^ Us f d ' n dlese s,ud ' es - Both are especially 
most of the" aver * • mn8 ’ mdeed more extended and vicious by far than 
*n eE SCeneS in tdevision al a "V rate - If an aggression- 
nor^ufrcumsLr OCOUr ' 11 wouId * a etually be as powerful under 
angry while watching 6Sp ^ cia y s,nce the viewers are not as likely to be 

only to aggressive materianBS^™(7968?ad fT™"* 8 ° r eXP ° Se<f 
enhancing u • rKOW,tz t 1 968) admits that any aggression- 

T b he “*“» Of the TV viewing 

against persistence of the cue valuTofZ may "l i,lgate 
actions are more likely to be directed t Indeed aggressive re- 

commercial which interrupts a dramafie hTo SP ° nS ° r ° f 3 breeZy 
ruptions of commericals and ofanZln * Actually the inter- 
of the viewer and nmKoW • . announc ements certainly break the spell 
imenSe reaC,i ° nS ' This may be ' eSS 
scale aggressive movie (Ancona * ETJSft 110 ? ^ l w" 
ever, absorption of the type likelv tn . F ° r televisl0n ' how - 

orientation necessary seems unSy * * he degree °f aggressive 

reaction to the movie influences the deeref* nf ci .k. * • a 

ii iu-„i„ . 1 , , • , degree of subsequent aggression and 

it seems likely that in many homes where young peopl e are involved 
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effect with children frustrated by their failure to solve a problem who had 
an opportunity to tell imaginative stories. 

On the whole studies with children have not supported the catharsis 
theory especially when aggressive play or some form of rating methods 
were employed to evaluate the level of aggression (Siegel, 1956; Emery, 
1959; Albert, 1957). One unpublished study with young children did re- 
port that frustrated boys became less aggressive after seeing a Western 
movie (Estess, cited in Singer, 1966). A study of movie viewing earned 
out by Heinrich (1961) obtained ratings on scales of aggression from over 
two thousand children ages 12-16 who watched aggressive, “appeasing, 
or ambivalent films. Subsequent ratings of aggression increased in many 
instances after aggressive films that were especially realistic r and sus- 
ceptible to imitation by children. No catharsis effect could be discerned 
Clearly the evidence from movies or imaginative aggression p ay l 
children does not support a catharsis theory, especially if the criteria of 
aggression are attitude scales or other forms of verbal response. Only 
Siegel (1956) observed direct aggression in children. 

For adults the findings are somewhat different. In a wcll-knowns y 
Feshbach (1961) showed angered college students ‘l>« Champmn 
movie and found a reduction in subsequent aggression (compared w, h 
controls) as measured by self-ratings. Singer and Rowe ( 1 962) arranged to 
have surprise midterm examinations administered to college students 

After the tests some were given an opportunity to c 1 l" £ 

performed an absorbing task. The former group 

anger and aggression on the Feshbachsc^but tended to 

anxiety level. A complex study by ryt * , v hn had 

(1967) found a reduction in aggression ratings for ang I storjes The 

opportunities either for daydreaming or wn ing i nredisposed to 

effect was obtained chiefly for 

daydreaming as a personality character! • vielded evidence 

study by Patou under this author's direction ^ .tajwUed ■ eviden^ 

that persons aroused to anger show a SU 5 ^ < jj 1 permi tted to inspect and 
actions (compared with various con ^ ive pic , ur es (such as 

fantasize about neutral pictures as ...freest that when persons 

Vietnam war scenes). The evidence seems to 

are angered an opportunity to change “ somewhat can lead to 

in interesting fantasy activity which distracts tnem 

less persistence of an aggressive inc - f the psychology of 

Similar results have been obtained in studies _ol tin r 
humor (Levine, 1968). For “ample, Dworkrn& Efran09CT ^ ^ 
angered persons showed subsequen a) humor . singer (1968) 

posure to recordings of either aggress* wh ite rac|st speeches 

exposed Negro civil rights workers m the bourn 
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retical value of Berkowitz’ work, his analysis of the relation of cues as 
incitement to aggressive response and of the conditions which leads to an 
aggressive reaction to frustration or anger-arousal. 


The Catharsis Theory Re-examined Experimentally 
Review of Studies 

As suggested in the early section of this report, the catharsis theory 
appears to have serious limitations on theoretical grounds. Nevertheless 
there are available a sizeable number of experimental studies that relate 
to the phenomena of vicarious reduction of aggression or anger. Even if 
one questions the concept of aggression as a periodic drive reduced 
partially by fantasy expression, one can still consider the possibility that 
witnessing an aggressive film may provde some pleasure to an angry per- 
son, enough to change his mood at any rate even if it does not dispel the 
original anger. Or one can view the enjoyment of aggressive material as 
simp y providing alternative behavioral patterns so that 5 s are distracted 
trom a narrow focus on direct assault. 

The research on catharsis takes a number of diverse forms. There are 
studies which focus on the vicarious experience of a social type in which 
nrHinnrTV 0 n e 0 ne ,r dse engaging an aggressive action which he would 
rr. y T d °n hl T df , (R0SenbaUn ' & de Charms, 1960). Other studies 
comfited aU Um ’ 1968 * focus on Ss observing an enemy dis- 

30 ^ (Th^ ,°, n x. n “ mmunication of Processes itself as a reducer of 
maior research nv°| U Forl he purposes of this presentation the 

viewi . 1 .. 0 ves tde e ffect of some fantasy experience such as 

reduction nf 0VIC - '* ten m g to humor, or engaging in imaginative play upon 
reduction of an inclination to aggression. 

f 1 9SSl la Feshh Cr h iCd Car a* Study > n this field was carried out by Feshbach 

ulted want lal^ ar ° USed anger in co " ege students by having them in- 
fantasv exnre ' ^ * u StS " Later some were given an opportunity for 

performed a no f t , hrough , writ ing imaginative stories while control Ss 
sfnee tTere was , y ^ The results su PP°rted *= catharsis theory 
Sasl exrJe aggression evident on some verbal ratings for the 
(1956) nttf™ , " 8r ° UP tha " f ° r,he n°n-fantasy group. When Feshbach 

tht caSc a com P arable study using the fantasy play of children 
aecressive l ^ "th-’ , owever ’ he found some increased tendency for 
aggress ve play In this latter study, however, the children were not 
) u st before their fantasy play. An unpublished study by Kenny 
(1953) also found that aggressive play increased the likelihood of further 
aggression m children. Lesser (1962) also failed to obtain a cathartic 
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be that this absorbing quality of aggressive movies alters an aggressive 
mood in many subjects or provides them with intriguing fantasies after- 
wards which because of their intrinsic interest distract the person from 
an aggressive intent or reduce a high level of psychological arousal 

(Tomkins, 1962). , f . . 

Some recent findings point up the complexity of the problem of- tryi g 
to generalize too readily about the effects of aggressive movie content™ 
psychological states. In a study with adults Foulkes and Rechtshaff 
(1964) showed films to Ss just before they went to sleep. Us.r« EEC and 

rapid eye movement criteria of probable dreaming, they awakened he r 

subjects to obtain dream reports during the night. These adult ■ J 

seemed more disturbed and evidenced more aggression after seeing a 
aceressive rather than a neutral movie. . , 

% contrast when the same study (Foulkes « al Ml 7) v was carried l out 
with preadolescents very different results emerged The children whosa 
a violent cowboy-lndian movie before sleep a ewer greater 

nressive dreams while those who saw a baseball movie showed greate 
Sit aruTcfistress in their dreams. In genera, the resu.ts sugge^d.ha 
an absorbing aggressive movie was less likely to lead to nigh.mare^and 
aggressive-toned dreams than a neutral base a ^ (0 move 

what less interesting to the children). Of course 1 , proposal 

too quickly to generalize from the Foulkes et at. V 967 study Tot t proposal 

hat aggressive movies make better bedtime watchmg than ba ba h 
Nevertheless it seems clear that one cannot as sumean amoma ^t.cally 
harmful effect of an absorbing ^ adventure bn. It sh practices or 

ever, that a very mysterious film or one 1 8 jeld a n £ g ht 

supernatural and sadistic events wou , °we shooting and dying, 

of pleasant dreams. Cowboys and 'f Afferent from 

have a faraway, clearly fantasy, stylize q y _ rt ' ved horror film. The 
a very realistic knife-fight or a -" v ' nc '"f et ^Xicaf app"ach more 
Foulkes studies do suggest anmteres i « J orthyo f furtherexp i 0 ration. 
like the true viewing situation, howeve , . reasona ble criteria of 

Perhaps the study that comes closes, to meeting ^ ^ 

comparability to a TV viewing situa i 11971) They studied 

yet unpublished study by Feshbach backgrounds who 

young adolescent boys from middle a centers. They assigned 

were in private schools or residentia "= ag g res sive (Western or 

half of each group regular "diets of either^agg varietj0 TV 

detective-spy) or nonaggressive (co They obtained ratings daily of .the 
shows to watch over a period of weeks- x ^ boys before , during, 
actual aggressiveness, e - g - ® „ wcre especially striking for 

and after their experimental diet. 1 tie resu. 
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in order to arouse their anger. Then they heard aggressive or neutral 
humor (monologues by Dick Gregory). The general findings led to the 
conclusion: 

.... under appropriate conditions gratifying fantasy can have profound cathartic effects 
without in any way altering external reality. . . . These findings also support the view that 
symbolic processes such as fantasy and the humor response can serve as mediators; afford- 
ing the possibility of delay between impulse and action, and furnishing a satisfying alterna- 
tive to action on the one hand and rigid suppression on the other (Singer, 1968). 


The research on humor as well as a large body of studies on the role of 
imaginative development as a control over overt aggressive or impulsive 
behavior (Singer, 1966, 1968) point up the importance for man of having 
available alternative response possibilities which can provide pleasure, 
distract one, or offer different avenues of reaction in the face of frustra- 
tion and aroused anger. Many studies with the Rorschach test indicate 
that both children and adults who have well-developed fantasy lives are 
far less prone to assaultive behavior. Singer and Opler (1956), comparing 
Irish and Italian schizophrenic patients, found that the Irish showed 
greater imagination and were more cooperative and less assaultive in their 
war ehavior. Townsend (1968) found that Rorschach measures of im- 
agination were significantly higher for boys who showed minimal direct 
aggression than for those who were observed to be regularly aggressive. 
Other studies with children bring clearly the important role of well- 
devdoped imaginanon in providing important controls for behavior 
Biblow *1970) 1 G ° U ‘ eb ’ 1968; Singer ’ 1961: Spivack & Levine, 1964; 

The implications of these studies for the effects of communication 
media would appear to be that very interesting fictional material, even if 
aggressive in content, will not necessarily impel the viewer to action but 
rather encourage further use of imagination. For the child or adult espe- 
i ly gifted in using imagination to distract himself or pass the time, the 
avai a n y o interesting content from television will only abet further 
recourse to daydreaming and playful thought. It is possible that for those 

“ ,, ren ,. 3 U j- S W not ^ ave we ll-developed imaginations the 

ca ar ic or istraction effect of absorbing material, aggressive or 
nonaggressive may not be evident. Indeed if modeling or incitement to 
direct action does occur from television, viewing it is likely to be chief- 
[y . for t / ,ose children with little experience or opportunity for fantasy 
play. There seems little question that stories involving some degree of 
serious conflict, danger or suspense are generally most absorbing to boys 
or men (who make up the bulk of subjects in most experiments) The 
boxing film certainly seemed more interesting to most observers. It may 
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tion of a certain quantum of an aggressive drive but rather a distracting 
effect, a change of moods or emotional arousal level, a shift of cognitive 
focus, which changes the initial situation. Indeed, as Meyerson (1967) 
has shown in a study with children, imitation of aggressive models by 
children requires a very specific marked similarity of the two situations to 
be effective. The effects of aggression on film may indeed yield some 
imitative effects in play but it may also be that the excitement and ab- 
sorption of the content may well alter a depressed or angry mood and pro- 
vide the observer with a somewhat different perspective on a situation. 
In this sense it is possible that cathartic effects occur through the en- 
joyment changes in mood and escape value of aggressive material. 

A more profound question upon which the experimental literature is 
largely silent has to do with the reasons for the prevalence of violence in 
the communication media. This is of course partially culturaland it seems 
likely that part of the appeal of Western films in the U. S. (like Sarnura 
films in Japan or Roman epics in Italy) grows from relations to the nation s 
historic past, to adventure more generally than to violence alone.andto 
opportunities, especially for males, to identify temporary y wi 
strations of physical prowess and daring which are absen rom 
more workaday worlds. In this respect the relatively s f lze • 

the most successful adventure films, mixed often enough with a certain 
degree of humor, makes it clear to the audience that they are absorbed 
temporarily in an unreal world. It seems unlikely that a comparab^ 
cathartic effect is obtained from witnessing true vio ence v : n i ence 
grams. The national revulsion experienced at specific scenes of violence 
e.g., the shooting "in cold blood” of a Viet Cong guen la b G'ncr* 
Loan during the Tet offensive, the police dogs leaping at Birmingham 
demonstrators, etc. scarcely offer any cathartic reliet. ! 

Pending the needed research on the psychological ““ 
violence in news reports or documentaries, some 1 m that v j 0 _ 

drawn from the work on catharsis and modeling. realm of 

lent material that is close to actual 

possibility for the viewer (e.g., a knife fig would Drove more 

fist-fight, a husband strangling a wife vivi y 'P' cl rf jn an already 

disturbing and evoke less enjoyment and g surveys or 

upset or mildly angered person. Most of the 

experimental studies of modeling suggest t a c 1 - n situations 

material close to their life situation, or wi imi a remote the 

almost identical with what they have viewed The mom «m ^ ^ 
material in terms of historical past or cos ™ r period of exhilaration is 
more stylized and the more often i som ^ quas j- C athartic effect, a 

associated with the material, the more y 
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the lower-class boys. Those who watched aggressive films on TV were 
significantly lower in aggression than they had been initially while the 
nonaggressive film viewers increased, if anything, in their aggression. The 
greater the initial aggressive level of a boy, the more likely he was to 
reduce his aggressiveness if he had a steady diet of aggressive films! These 
boys reported that watching the more aggressive films increased their 
repulsion for aggression and so they apparently began suppressing their 
own somewhat. Of course it must be recalled that the boys who had the 
nonaggressive TV diet were habitual viewers with greater taste for ag- 
gressive films so that they were suffering some deprivation, which may 
account for their increased aggressiveness. Since no data are available 


on the imaginative predispositions of these children we cannot tell how 
many were stimulated to use more fantasy rather than to rely upon direct 
action. 

This study is clearly the most intriguing yet to appear and generaliza- 
tions must await full analysis of the data or formal publication. Neverthe- 
ess it provides at least two important methodological advances, the use of 
c irect y observed aggression (with physical and verbal aggression clearly 
separated) and the use of regular TV watching continuing over a reason- 
able period of time. If we are to really come to grips with the issue of 
the effects of TV violence on overt aggressive behavior, we will need 
severa more studies of this type, controlling more effectively factors of 
interest, imagination, various inhibitory tendencies in the boys, and long- 
erm viewing habits. By contrast the Bandura studies with the measure of 
ggression being the pummeling of an obvious toy seem artificial and less 
related to the urgent issues of overt violence. 


An Emluation of the Catharsis Theory 

Ch " iCal,y m the f ° rm which il initially became popular, the 
cathars's theory essentially involves a hydraulic energy model or fits 

no am „ , d ™ e - reduct ‘™ r del of i earn ing. Within the past decade im- 
■ f CCS m ^ x P er ‘ men tal studies of brain function and alito- 
ntiTt r ■ 10I i We 3S ' n stut *i es °f motivation have questioned the 
MilJr 0f S ™ p !! dnve - reduc li° n models (Tomkins, 1962: White, 1959; 
„n. nro h ' ex P enmenlal '^ratcre reviewed above certainly does 

bL, T/lT a C °T:. ent eVide " Ce 0f an <=»=ct ‘hid fits the more tradi- 
tional model. Indeed there ,s ample evidence that symbolic aggressive 
play n children may increase the likelihood that they will make aggres- 
sive responses. The research on humor appreciation (Levine, 1968) and 
related studies summarized above do call attention to the fact that modi- 
fications of aroused anger or aggressive impulsive reactions are possible. 
It seems more likely, however, that what happens is not a partial reduc- 
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What imitation does occur is only in situations bearing great similarity 
to what was actually depicted on the screen. 

3. Experimental evidence suggests the possibility (which merits more 
extensive research) that the high content of justified aggression presente 
in films and television may systematically lower normal inhibitions and 
anxieties concerning the expression of aggression. There are some sug- 
gestions, however, that for boys already high in aggression, viewing 
aggressive material will not increase their aggressive response (Meyer- 
son, 1967) and may even lead to a decrease in overt aggression (hesh- 

bach & Singer, 1968). . . , , . 

4. Observation of aggressive behavior in fictional materia! may help 

reduce tensions under conditions where it is mixed with uro or ov cas 
in a clearly playful setting. Similarly, violence in stereotyped form (such 
as Westerns) or in situations far removed from the ordinary daily i 
viewers (historical or foreign settings, use of lances rather than switch- 
blade knives) may be less distressing or provocative of imitation This 
latter point merits significant research attention, for it implies new pos- 
sibilities of programming if supported. a.„.Inned 

5. It is increasingly clear that the behavioral fences have developed 

relatively sophisticated techniques for studying the problem 5 of the , 
pact of television or related media. Most of the research has beer on an 
extremely small scale, however, has employed reUtively unrepresenm 
live samples of actual TV programming m the design, and has^ ^ 
satisfactorily duplicated the actual conditions of ,, rouD s are 

setting. Studies with lower middle or lower 

sparse Most research has used male adults or children and has only re 
cently begun to examine actual aggressive be ® v, ° r formal research 
sive play or simulated aggression. It seems impo an 
on the problem of violence in public media be earned o^on the basisjt 
serious research rather than the plethora o op,ni to sufficient 

f T7e S nding more extensive experimental = h.l 

some negative effects. The slow erosion _ vents , n the news broad- 

excitement through observation of mune i rfeman d urgent study, 

casts all seem to have cumulative effects w ^ |he | m p a ct of the 

Especially significant is the need for care mentar y 0 r ongoing 

increased vividness and pictorial effectivene action. Such 

films and radio reportage of incidents of violence or calls 
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real change of mood. In a study like Foulkes et al. ( 1 967) cited above, one 
characteristic of the Western film is its closure psychologically while this 
is less likely in the baseball film (which did not lead up to the victory of 
one team or another). To the extent that most TV adventure films end 
happily or with some clear resolution, the likelihood of a closing off of 
the situation is greater than where the material ends on a note of tension 
or failure of resolution (as is certainly the case for news reports of vio- 
lence). As Breger (1967) has analyzed the nature of dream material and 
Singer (1963) the issue of daydream content, what gets into conscious- 
ness is the unfinished business of our lives. In this sense the specific 
effects of violence or non-violence of programming may be secondary to 
other factors such as closure-non-closure, reality-unreality, justification- 
non-justification, etc. Cathartic effects may therefore occur most often 
when material comes to a relatively acceptable conclusion. 


Conclusions 

}' ^ careful scrutiny of the formal scientific literature does not yield 
evuience that warrants a judgment linking the increased violence in the 
United States to the portrayal of violence in fiction or news reporting on 
or movie film. The occurrence of three major wars in a period of 25 
' h n e . VaSt increase in military em Phasis in the nation compared 
with the 1930 s or 1920's, the far greater availability of weapons to the 

a r‘l r W ° u rld War and ,he Oration of the greatly in- 
if tpif* • ■ ° P ° ! he ur ^ an ma sses seem far more critical factors. Indeed 
with aS P a p C u 3 r ° ,e ’ may as muc h by presenting the poor 

w. h da, ly, mages of the world outside the ghetto, of the affluence of the 

nf ih^n 311 C i 6 many desirable objects or commodities just out of reach 
hv nnnrn^r 3 s0 ' P rov ides concrete examples of social or political action 
content in mo", * ar ° und the nation. The very heavy load of aggressive 
“ St popu ar . ,ped,a is certainly a fact but whether it has a 

present evidence^ “ a ™ aCt '° nS Ca " simply not be known from 0Ur 

nnsiihirn! “ perimental a " d survey research carried out does raise the 
Ytprml f , a , spect C C ll drcn or adults strongly aroused by some 
external frustra bon tmmediately after viewing a television or movie 
dep.ct.on of violence could indeed imitate some of the aggression wit- 
nessed on the screen Available evidence suggests that someone so in- 
fluenced might most likely be a person who does not watch TV frequently 
or systematically, who lacks a well-developed imaginative life as a per- 
sonality resource, and who has a pattern of impulsivity or hyperactivity. 
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material has simply not been studied and its implications for influence on 
viewers seem currently more powerful than the content of clearly fictional 
programs. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF AGGRESSION AND 
THE IMPLICATIONS FOR AGGRESSION CONTROL 


K. E. MOYER 

CARNEG1E-MELLON UNIVERSITY 


A Model for Aggressive Behavior 

This paper will briefly outline a P h y sl0 !° BIC “' " b ° y *$i control of 
havior and the implication of the rnodcl * |! c complete state- 

hostility and aggression. (See Moyer (1969) for 

ment of this model.) unitary concept. 

It is important to recognize that aggression 1 ' _ difTercnt kinds 

There is considerable evidence that there are a nu physiological 

of aggressive behavior and that each of them as “ c i 5C where (Moyer, 
basis. Since this evidence has been discusse * n of aggression can be 
1968), it will suffice to indicate here that eac « ‘ - rtjcu ] ar topog- 

defined by the stimulus situation which elicits it and the P . 

raphy of the response. behaviors may be useful: 

The following classification of aggressi j ^(cmal, sex 

predatory, inter-male, fear-induced, imta c, : nstr umental. can be 
related, and instrumental. Each of these, exc p cnta j aggression 

defined by the stimulus situation which elicits i ; because it has. in 

is a learned response which occurs in a given si ‘ j ocs no i has e a 
the past, been reinforced. Thus, instrumenta ngg ^ learning has a 

specific physiological basis except in the se 
physiological basis. 
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systems in the brain, there are suppressor systems which are antag- 
onistic to the aggression systems. Karli has shown that lesions in the sup- 
pressor areas of the olfactory bulb will turn a peaceful rat into an irritable 
mouse killer (Karli et al, 1969). Other authors also report great increases 
in irritability and aggressive behavior after lesions in the hypothalamus 
and amygdaloid region (Wheatly, 1944; Wood, 1958). Several studies 
show that the activation of suppressor systems in the brain wi in i i 


ongoing aggression. _ f . 

Fortunately for man and animal alike, the aggression systems 0 
brain are not active most of the time. We must therefore consi er o 
they become activated and deactivated. Briefly, there is goo reason 
believe that these different hostility systems are sensitize an es f^ 1 
tized by certain blood constituents. To give just one examp e » 1 a 
known for centuries that the raging bull can be converted into eg 
steer by lowering its androgen level through castration. is in i 8 
been verified experimentally in a wide variety of animals ( eeman, • 
Collias, 1944). When a given hostility system is sensitized by a p. 

hormone balance, a variety of environmental conditions wi evo 

feelings and hostile behavior. These environmental situations m y 

volve frustration, stress in many forms, or if the neural syse of 

sensitized, simply the presence of an attackable enti y. 1 . 0 f 
entity will be attacked will depend in part on the rem orceme w hich is 
the organism and in part on the particular aggression sys 

Aggressive behavior, like all other basic behaviors, is * tr ~ ^ r * |0 
fluenced by experience. Just as an animal can be taug can 

starve to death through the use of reinforcement, anima s , j ( j s 

taught to exhibit or inhibit aggressive behavior by t e 53 _ rcss ivc or 

possible to increase the probability of occurrence o a source, if 

destructive response, no matter what its initial mo lV3 ^ 0 f c ff cc t 
that response is followed bv positive reinforcement. ,i- c tnictive 


mat response is followed by positive reiniorcen - - - destructive 
operates just as effectively for responses which are ia 
as for those which are not. . _ an jm 3 ls. It is 

Man, of course, leams better and faster than aggressive 

therefore reasonable to expect that the interna imp - cnCC j n man 
behavior would be more subject to modification. > ^ ability to 

than in any other animal. Also, because of mans a _ hcr>onc would 
manipulate symbols and to substitute one symbo or. . ^ jjj elicit or 

f'PCct to find a considerable diversity in the s,irTU ’ 1 , 0 cX p CC t that the 
inhibit activity in the aggression systems. One " ou « ^ ,|crcot>rcd 

modes of expression would be more varied, diverse. * 
m man than in other animals. 
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The particular classification system suggested here may not be, and is 
probably not, the one which will ultimately be the most useful. However, 
although we may argue about the most efiicacious classification system, 
the fact that there are different kinds of aggression now seems to be in- 
disputable. Since a single model cannot fit all of the different kinds of 
aggression, an attempt will be made here to identify mechanisms or types 
of mechanisms which, although differing in detail, are similar for all or 
most aggression types. 

1 he first premise of this model indicates that there are in the brains of 
animais and man innately organized neural systems which, when active 
'’, rCSC ! IC e. ? P articular stimuli, result in destructive behavior toward 
those stimuli. Thus, aggressive behavior is stimulus bound. 

and hi?rnll° W a V "? am ° Unt ° f data 10 support ,bat basic Premise. Flynn 
substrate for nrTd , aC f Umulated a mass of evidence on the neural 
shown th^ ir^ f l, and lrritable “BSression in the cat. It has been 
through an imnl "fit V , Cat 1S stimu,aled in >he lateral hypothalamus 
Itmck an avSile rn, t Ctr0de ' ? Wi " i8nore > he experimenter and 
hypothalamus it will •’ owpver ’ ' f ,be oat is stimulated in the medial 
& Flynn 1963) n* h ^, rat and attack ,he ex P enmen,er ( E SSer 

provided strong evidenced, and er ^ 1969b in my own laboratory, has 
in the rat is cholinetgic in nature. " eUral Sy5 ' em f ° r preda,ory a SSression 

brain mechanisms rdared^’a 11 H ' S e . Xtcnsi . ve review or the literature on 
differentiate between attack b Jf re . SS,on ’ . Clles numerous studies which 
havior (fear-induced aggression) airifr"h! ,a u ' * aggression >' dcfense be ‘ 
behavior patterns appear m kl 1 d He concludes that “all three 
lapping representations in the brain^ Separale although somewhat over- 

encephalization, i^not'free onh’osi aPPearS clear ,hat man for aI1 of his 

reports the case of a mild mo it neural a Bgression systems. King 
sive, verbally hostile, and threatened toT'l Wh ° beCame a£greS ‘ 
was electrically stimulated in , h . d ‘ . tnke the e *P eri menterwhenshe 
current was turned off, she again h / egl0n of the amygdala. When the 
for her behavior. Her hostile 8 feelin» Came H m ' ld mannered and apologetic 
turned on and off at the flick of a sw1mh n gi, aESreSSIVe behavior could be 
pain, but that she did not like to r» i S ^ e comm ented that she felt no 
486). Other cases of brata ItouTatfon ,“ h ‘ (Ki " 8 ' I961 ’ PP ' 477 ' 
tendencies have been reported bv Sem l h “” ans resulting in aggressive 
and Torkildsen (1960 pp 27J _L m ' Ja ™ bse n (1966); Sem-Jacobsen 
(1968). a and hy Ervin, Mark, and Sweet 

There is also evidence from several , 

several sources that, like many other 
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reason to expect that lesions in a number of brain areas would produce a 

decrease in aggressive tendencies. j 

Because it has only recently been recognized that there are different 
kinds of aggressive behavior, it is frequently difficult to e en ™ 
given experiment which type of aggression is being use as a 
variable. However, it is not the purpose of this paper to ea 
physiology of the different kinds of aggression, but to emp asi 
control measures which may be common to many types. 

As early as 1937 it was shown that brain lesions cou f 

physiological reduction of aggression. Using the very ra ica 

complete bilateral temporal lobe ablation, including the uncus and the 
greater part of the hippocampus, Kluver and ( ’ , hat t ’ he loss 

produced tameness in vicious rhesus monkeys. They P 
of both fear and anger reactions were complete. It is imp sense 

that the lesioned animals, although quite docile, wer ®£° . . never 

sedated, but were in a generally more aroused state. • p i a yful 

resented any form of handling and were always eager ... s re _ 

activities with the experimenter. The normal extreme hostthtyja ^ 


i of handling and were always eager to ^ ^ 

-....ii.es win. me experimenter. The normal, extre ™^ ness was 

placed by a state of “hypomania.” This change to ex t0 

especially remarkable because these investigators took part.cular care 
use only wild and aggressive monkeys. , and 


use only wild and aggressive monkeys. K|uver and 

Since 1937 many investigators have supported results in an 

Bucy by showing that extensive damage to the tempora & Sun der- 
increase in docility in a variety of animals (Adey, M ’ jn( jj c ate 

land, 1956; Thompson & Walker, 1950). The cvi ence ^ animals 
that aggressive behaviors are not completely elimin Monkeys 

repertoire, but the threshold for such behavior is M‘S n nera lly did 
and baboons with lesions in the tempora regi ' , 


: threshold for such behavior is neign • djd 

yyuu extensive lesions in the tempora regi ^ ^ w j nce 

not retailiate when attacked by other animals, bu ornere d it would 
and grimace. However, if the lesioned animal was c ’ s j tua tion 

manifest tr, extricate himself trom 


and 


ace. However, if the lesioned animal was corn situat j on 
manifest enough aggression to extricate himse r rte( j f or the 
(Pribram & Bagshaw, 1953). Similar findings have been j, c towa rd the 
dog. The operated animals are less dominant, and more , yp u j[ er , 

handler, but were quite able to defend themselves w en 
Rosvold,& Pribram, 1957). . „ mn nnents, can be 

Social dominance, which involves aggressive c pj ot nik (1968) 
directly manipulated by anterior temporal lobectomy. j n three 

assessed the dominance hierarchy in a group of squirre positive and 
different group competitive situations which involve nant an | na i in 
negative reinforcement. He then operated on eac cd ^t the 

succession, with testing between operations, an -; vc |y. Bc- 

lesioned animal fell from the top of the hierarchy po 
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With the above brief model in mind, we can look at the kinds of ag- 
gression controls that are available now, and what the potential might be 
for further controls. Although the emphasis in this paper is on the 
physiological methods useful in the control of hostile behavior, this 
should not be construed to imply that other control methods are either 
ineffective or unimportant. There are, in fact, a number of nonphysio- 
logical methods which can be briefly mentioned. 

Since the sensitized aggression system is activated by frustration, 
it should be possible, at least in part, to reduce aggressive behavior by 
changing the environment to reduce excessive frustration and deprivation. 
Just as it is possible for some obese persons to learn to eat less, some in- 
dividuals can learn to inhibit aggressive tendencies. This can be accom- 
plished by the positive reinforcement of nonaggressive responses in the 
presence of aggression eliciting stimuli or through the negative reinforce- 
ment of expressed aggression. Since negative reinforcement constitutes 
a stressor, the total effect of that approach must be carefully evaluated. It 
should also be possible to assist the individual to restructure his cognitive 
patterns as they relate to the objects of his hostility through the device 
o ro e playing (Toch, 1969). Finally, the expression of aggression can be 
reduced by removing some of the cues which instigate aggressive be- 
aviors. er owitz (1967, pp. 243-266) summarizes an outstanding 
" !,° f . st “ dies which demonstrate that individuals react with greater 
Vi nil J v 6 pi ^ ese . n ^ e of objects such as guns, which have been pre- 

iously associated with aggressive incidents. 

tr> rm!trni^ 0del 0UtHned above has an y validity, it should also be possible 
latinn nf ag8r ^ sslv o tend encies through the direct physiological manipu- 
lation of the internal environment. 


Inhibition of Aggression in Animals by Brain Lesions 

S ? St * ms which are active during, and responsible for, 
Te eZt^ h T r - U ShOU,d bC P ° SSib,e to reduce or eliminate aggres- 
Th k nri ,!, eS u * * nterrup . tin g or interfering with these neural systems. 
IthThP abundant evidence that such a procedure is possible. As 
^nt h pr^ th USPeC d Whe u dealing with neural systems rather than neural 
“T* ar£ 3 numberof ' different brain areas which may be lesioned 
to delimit aggressive tendencies. Further, it should be emphasized that 
there are different kinds of aggressive behavior and although there must 
obviously be some overlap in the neurological substrates, particularly at 
the final common path, they are reasonably independent centrally and 
can be experimentally delineated (Moyer, 1968). This then is another 
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dala and aggressive behavior remain to be worked out ” de, “' ^ ee 
Moyer (1968) for a recent attempt] , it is dear from the resul s of a number 
of studies (Siegel & Flynn. .968; Fonberg 1965; Urs.n l 9 5 ; Karl,& 

Vergnes 1965) that aggressive behaviors of different ki , 

of specL can be blocked by the removai of very 

cisely the right brain tissue. In the cat. for examp e, 

little as 1/2 cu cm. thp amvizdala also 

*• » •• " ; 

* rst 1963). Delgado and Kitahata 

hippocampus in aggressive tend- 
ictional reversible lesions m the 
anesthetics through permanently 
bucaine, phenobarbital, and xylo- 
-siveness. The monkeys did not 

: even when struck lightly in the 

irary to a study by Green. Cle- 
wed an increase in aggression 
<e iy, as they suggest, that the 
irritation.” 

ingulutn emphasize the need for 

i on one species or animal to 
nnard ( 1 955a, 1955b) have re- 
after cingulectomy. although a 
fleet of that operation on cats. 
Ulso found hyperirritabihty in 
ver. Cingulectomy in monkeys 

(Kennard. 1955a; Glees. Cole. 
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havior changes resulting from extensive temporal lesions (uncus and 
amygdala) are so deviate that the animal in the natural state is rejected by 
the social group and may eventually die. Free ranging rhesus monkeys, 
observed on Cayo Santiago Island, which were subjected to this opera- 
tion, failed to show either appropriate aggressive or submissive gestures 
(Dicks, Myers, & Kling, 1969). 

Much of the more recent work on the diminution of hostile reactions 
through the interruption of the neural systems which underlie those 
reactions has been concentrated on attempts to delineate more clearly 
the specific relevant brain areas. The temporal lobectomy studies did, in 
fact, demonstrate that brain lesions could reduce hostility. However, such 
massive damage produced many other changes as well including: hyper- 
sexuality, * psychic blindness,” excessive orality, and a hyper-reactivity 
to all visual stimuli. 


A number of contradictory studies clearly indicated that damage to the 
amygdala resulted in changes in the subject’s aggressive potential. Al- 
though some investigators have found that bilateral amygdalectomy re- 
suited in increases in irritability (Schreiner & Kling, 1953; Bard, 1950; 
Bard & Mountcastle, 1948), it has generally been found that aggressive- 
i by that operation> Bilateral amygdalectomy raises the 
res to or at least three different kinds of aggressive behavior. Irrita- 
aggression is dramatically reduced. Amygdalectomized cats do not 
rnnlld even ,e w ^ n - SUSpended b f ‘heir tails or when they are generally 
nreHatn UP ^ Schreiner & Klin 8, 1953). Amygdalectomy also eliminates 
Woods' 7 ! 95 fi? S E °" ln tHe Ca ‘ <Summers & Kaelber, 1 962) and in the rat 
amvrdnlVr't • Car reaCt, ° ns ( esca P e tendencies) are also reduced by 
fear indiir d™ 7 m 3 var ‘ e ‘>' °‘ animals with consequent reduction in 
Mtakv ^ pT eSS ' V , e 0 behaVi ° r - This is °f ‘he monkey (Rosvold. 
Peele istff Schrdner & Klin ^ “>53. 1 9sl, Shealy & 

Galef 1970- Karli iqsm"’ ' 96 ? ) ' he Wlld Norwa y ra ‘ (Woods, 1956; 
Kling' 1956) ' 3S We 1 aS tke lynx and a S outi (Schreiner & 

separabirs™^°r™ to te V a S r ath elatiVely Sma "’ his,olog f ical ! y 

SfiaHenude-TGl 5 C ° nl ; erned ' The amygdala inctodM'rtlrast eight 
unc inn o r , , <GIOOr ‘ l 9 . 60 ’ pp - >395-1416). Some of these nuclei 
inhlSv r T C a V" kmdS of 1 aggressive behavior, while others are 
nh bito y. Recent research indicates that some of the contradictory re- 
sults n the studies involving total amygdalectomy were probably due to 
subtotal ablation. Thus, ,t seems likely that in those studies where in- 
creased aggressiveness occurred, one of the aggression facilitating nude* 
was missed (Siegel & Flynn, 1968). 

While the exact relationships between the various nuclei in the a. 
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dala and aggressive behavior remain to be worked out in detail [see 
Moyer ( 1 968) for a recent attempt] , it is dear from the results of a number 
of studies (Siegel & Flynn, 1968; Fonberg, 1965; Ursin, 1965; Karli & 
Vergnes, 1965) that aggressive behaviors of different kinds, in a variety 
of species can be blocked by the removal of very tiny amoun s o pre 
cisely the right brain tissue. In the cat, for example, this may involve as 
little as 1/2 cu cm. . , ,. 

Lesions in a number of brain structures other than t e amyg 
result in a reduction of hostile behavior. Bilateral removal of 50% to 
90% of the hippocampus in the monkey, baboon, or cat without damage 
to the overlying cortex or adjacent structures results in an 
docility (Gol, Kellaway, Shapiro, & Hurst, 1963). De gado and Krtahata 
(1967) offer support for the role of the hippocampus » 
encies. They were able to produce functional reversi e nen ,i y 

hippocampus of monkeys by injecting anesthetics ™ and xylo- 

implanted cannulae. The injection of dibucaine, p k ’ did not 

caine all produced a decrease in aggressiveness, 
show their teeth or attempt to bite a glove even when shriek lightl ££ 
face with it. The above findings are contrary to a ^udy by Green, Ue^ 
mente, and de Groot (1957) which showed an >" creas ® hat , he 
after hippocampectomy, but it seems likely, as they s E 
aggression increase resulted from “tissue irritation. need for 

Studies on the effects of lesions of the cingulum P animal to 

caution in generalizing results of studies one £ 1955b) have re- 

another. Anand and Dua (1956) and Ke nnart I I (1955^955 * 

ported an increase in irntabihty in cats afte E ^ on cats . 

recent study by Ursin (1969) found no effec n ,r hvnerirritability in 
Brutkowski, Fonberg, and Mempel (1961) a so ' u]ectom y in monkeys 

dogs after lesions in the cingulum. However, g ^ Glees, Cole, 

reduces fear and makes them more docile (Kennard, 1955a, Gle 
Whitty, & Cairns, 1950; Ward, 1948). . 1966), anterior 

Lesions in the posteromedial hypothalamu thalamus (Spiegel 

thalamic nuclei (Schreiner & Kling, 1953).d° rs0| ii an( j lateral 

& Wycis, 1949), midbrain (Brown & Hunspe g , ^ t0 resu i t in 

hypothalamus (Karli & Vergnes, 1965) have all 
a reduction of one or another kind of aggressive 

Inhibition of Aggression in Humans by Brain L 

Just as there are wild cats and wild monkeys, systems which 

who have so much spontaneous activity in threat to themselves 

underlie aggressive behavior that they are . confined lo the 

and to those around them. These are individuals wn 
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havior changes resulting from extensive temporal lesions (uncus and 
amygdala) are so deviate that the animal in the natural state is rejected by 
the social group and may eventually die. Free ranging rhesus monkeys, 
observed on Cayo Santiago Island, which were subjected to this opera- 
tion, failed to show either appropriate aggressive or submissive gestures 
(Dicks, Myers, & Kling, 1 969). 

Much of the more recent work on the diminution of hostile reactions 
through the interruption of the neural systems which underlie those 
reactions has been concentrated on attempts to delineate more clearly 
the specific relevant brain areas. The temporal lobectomy studies did, in 
fact, demonstrate that brain lesions could reduce hostility. However, such 
massive damage produced many other changes as well including: hyper- 
sexuality, psychic blindness,” excessive orality, and a hyper-reactivity 
to all visual stimuli. 


A number of contradictory studies clearly indicated that damage to the 
amygdala resulted in changes in the subject’s aggressive potential. Al- 
loug some investigators have found that bilateral amygdalectomy re- 
sulted in increases in irritability (Schreiner & Kling, 1953; Bard, 1950; 

ar Mountcastle, 1948), it has generally been found that aggressive- 
n? SS / S , j e ^ UCed , by that °P eration * Bilateral amygdalectomy raises the 
res o or at least three different kinds of aggressive behavior. Irrita- 
le aggress, on is dramatically reduced. Amygdalectomized cats do not 
m.^htH eVei lc W J en suspended b V lheir tails or when they are generally 
H . UP ° re,ner & Kling, 1953). Amygdalectomy also eliminates 
fwonds y iSSr S S 0n m the . cat (Summers & Kaelber, 1962) and in the rat 
amvtrHnLpt • Car reactions ( esca Pe tendencies) are also reduced by 
inrtiip j m 3 . Variety an i m als with consequent reduction in 
Xskv I p^ 8reSSl ? Q c ehaVi0r - This is true of the monkey (Rosvold, 
Teele i« 7 r L b ™ m ; '” 4; Schreiner & Kling, 1953, 1956; Shea.y & 
Galef 1970- Karli I%5) lhe Wlld Norway rat (Woods, 1956; 

Kling* 1956) ' &S Wed &S the lynx and a S° uti (Schreiner & 

se^able^tructure^turnrout 1 to’ beT ’rath 6 ' 1 ''^ 615 ' Sma "' ! ,istolog , ica " y 

concer„; d . b T h : 

96 °’ PP ' >395-1416). Some of these nuclei 
inhihitnrv r u e ce atn kinds of aggressive behavior, while others are 
mh.b.tory. Recent research mdicates that some of the contradictory re- 
nt ln thp studles '" V0lvm s total amygdalectomy were probably due to 
subtotal ablation. Thus, it seems likely that in those studies where in- 
creased aggressiveness occurred, one of the aggression facilitating nuclei 
was missed (Siegel & Flynn, 1968). 

While the exact relationships between the various nuclei in the amyg- 
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pletely normal manner. It should also be recognized that individuals 
manifesting inter-ictal or sub-ictal dyscontrol syndromes are on *- 
tinuum which varies from homicidal behavior to occasional normal 
irritability. As Jonas (1965) points out so succinctly. 

Biological laws would demand the existence of a cuunnuum extendm^rom the 'n.ense 
focal and generalized electrical d.scharges in grand ma down to Ihe n.rm ,Uy_»n ng bram, 
It is also probable that the brain, in Us complexity, could no, “ v “Ce2 ckcrntt 
the occurrence of abnormal discharges rcsu '“"® of mnocuous and incon- 

Such manifestations, however, may escape detectio 
sequential aspects of the symptoms (p- 15) 

Jonas goes on to make the important point thatspontaneousfiring in 
the motor system may result in the twitching eye 1 °*. . j- ht s | eep . 
whole muscle groups such as in nocturnal jac a 10 . h 

Thus, it is most reasonabie to expect that fP° n ~ r ^ if this 
temporal lobe might result in feelings of irr , d t 

activity is sufficiently intense, the host, !e impulses ■ 

When J. P. Scott (1965) says, '•There is, no to™ ogtl » ® ^ 

ism by which spontaneous internal stimulation for fighting 
chooses to ignore all of the data piesente *”' which inv0 | ve d bilateral 
The experimental work of kluver and y, docility, inspired 

temporal lobe ablation and resulted in surgically induced doc, y ^ 

some surgeons to attempt the same “lients (Ter- 

modify aggressive behavior and agitation it results of Kluver and 

zian & Ore, 1955). As might be suspected f of dysfunct ion5. In 

Bucy, this radical operation resulted in . Q re (1955), bilateral 
one case report presented in detail by erzia unC us and hippo- 

removal of the temporal lobes including mo syn drome, including 

campus, exactly reproduced the Kluver an oe0 ple, increased sex 
rage and fear reduction, loss of rec ° 8 ” 1 - Pr jor to the operation 
activity, bulimia, and serious memory e CI violent behavior during 
the patient had frequent attacks of aggressive ant j to crush his younger 
which he had attempted to strangle his mo lobectomy, he attacked 

brother under his feet. After unilateral ,emp ° death After the second 
the nurses and doctors and threatened som ^ lv me ek with everyone 
temporal lobe was removed, he became e ar0US e aggressiveness 

and was “absolutely resistant to any a e 

and violent reactions in him.” . h :i ate ral have been exten- 

Temporal lobe lesions, both unilatera a susceptible to drug 

sively used in man to control epilepsy which is dditicm to seizure 
therapy, A frequent side effect of the operafon. • 
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back wards of mental hospitals under cither constant sedation or constant 
restraint. The homicidal hostility of these persons can also be reduced if 
appropriate brain lesions are made to interrupt the functioning of these 
systems for irascibility. In some cases they have gone from the back 
wards out into society to lead useful lives. 

There is now abundant evidence that pathological hyperirritability 
and aggressive behavior in humans is associated with several types of 
brain dysfunction. Tumors with an irritative focus frequently result in 
increased irritability and rage attacks. Cases manifesting this syndrome 
have been described with tumors in the temporal lobe (Krcshner, Bender, 
& Strauss, 1936; Vonderahe, 1944; Mulder & Daly, 1952), the frontal 
lobe (Strauss & Keschner, 1935), the hypothalamus (Alpers, 1940), and 
the septal region (Zeman & King, 1958). More recently, Sano (1962) 
as reported on 1800 cases of brain tumor and found the irritability syn- 
drome in those involving the temporal lobe and the anterior hypo- 
thalamus. 


Gibbs (1951) has estimated that approximately half of the patients with 
epi epsy who have an anterior temporal lobe focus have some psy- 
chiatric disorder, those non-ictal psychiatric symptoms are not directly 
n i / ° e i ! ectroencepha, o gr a ph| c abnormalities (also see Gibbs, 1956). 

oor , pp. 1395-1416) has suggested that there is a “propensity for 
these patients to be provoked into explosive and violent anger, often for 
causes of the most trifling nature.” 

hPhfv?nr!!’ n0 K rmaliHeS the tem P° raI ,ob e have been correlated with 
ha : H 5 « en *S M !?. in ,nd > v *duals diagnosed as having episodic be- 

100 cnn* ° rt r rS (Roblnson & Guerrero-Figueroa, 1967). In 36 out of 
lobectnmv Cl< 5 lve * e . m P ora l ,0 he epileptic patients selected for temporal 
Trt nf Zl ^ "' deS U965)foundov(:rt Physical aggressiveness as a 
enilensv avi0r P attern - (See Wilder ( 1 968) for a further discussion of 
epilepsy and aggressive behavior.) 

aDDearsta e hII diVidUa , IS .? lanifeSting ,he dyscontrol syndrome, the EEC 
turbed behavin'! 0 -™ However ’ there is evidence that the patient’s dis- 
from denth He 1 ^“"Wn.ed by hypersynchronous activity recorded 
1959- Erl M L 0 V s P ' aCed in rhine "«phalic structures (Monroe, 
been reoeld^l & S r e " S ’ 1969 ’. pp ’ Heath, 1962). It has 

fnrns mnv ree. It - own ttle surgical excision of the epileptogenic 
focus may result in an alleviation of the pathology. This indicates that the 
cause was due to abnormal discharges and not to lesions in the brain 
(Gloor, 1960, pp. 1395-1416). It ,s important to note that many of these 
inter-ictal, aggressive, dyseontrol symptoms are episodic just as epilepsy 
is episodic. Between episodes, the individual may behave in a com- 
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suits for the wrong reasons. Sano’s theory implies ™essivebeh^ 
is the result of excessive arousal and can thus e e 
Sedation can, of course, reduce 

havior. Sedation, however, is not essential aceressive. For ex- 

it is quite possible to be hyperactive wit , fr f en dfy but at the same 
ample, the Kluver-Bucy monkeys were extremely fnendly t, 
time, they were hypomanic and always ready to enB „ ed j n reductions 
Lesions in a number of other bram area dorsomedial 

in aggressive behavior in humans. Bilatera “ tension , anxiety states, 
nuclei of the thalamus result in a reduct . Orchinik, 1951). 

agitation, and aggressiveness (Spiegel, ^ ls j es [ onil j g are the fornix, the 
Other areas resulting in calming effects a , . (Liddell, 1953). 

upper mesencephalon (Sano, 1966) and t e through brain lesions, 

The most precise control of aggressive n morg recen tly 

and the one which involves the greatest promts ; , daJa L es i 0 ns 8 to 
developed and involves stereotaxic lesl ° n * in • ipct : on 0 f 0.6 to 0.8 ml 
10 mm in diameter have been produce y a Nagao, Saito, 

of oil to which lipiodol had been add j 1966). These authors 

Yoshida & Nagahata, 1963; Narabayashi ’eduction in emotional 

report that 85% of 51 patients showed a marked reduction ^ ^ be 
excitability and a normalization of their f oc none 0 f the signs 

emphasized that except for the reduction in bi iateral destruction of 
of the Kluver-Bucy syndrome resulted from me 

the amygdaloid nuclei. Heimburger, Whitlock, and 

Similar results have been reported y . f > h alf of the maygdala 
Kalsbeck (1966). They have lesioned approx.m in diameter. This oper- 
using cryosurgery. The lesions were 80 patients and an over- 

ation has resulted in dramatic improvemen - V eness, hostility, and 

all improvement in 23 of 25 patients. <- vrn ntoms most frequent y 
aggression toward others were the behavi o{ - tb e patients was 

improved by the operation. The improveme st jtutions. Others were 
so great that they were released from men Some of them were 

moved from solitary confinement to op ? n . t heir lives after the oper 
observed to smile and laugh for the first im , taX , c amygdalotomy 

ation. Heimburger, et al. (1966) conC, f ude tre ^ ent of a select group of 
is a safe and relatively easy procedure or ta b| e .” . 

patients who have previously been consi e Sweet, Mark, Kjell erg. 

Similar results have been reported by c ‘ ’ hn ique of implanting 
and Ervin (1965). They use a very pro*" 1 ** S thc limbic system. The^ 
pairs of recording electrodes bilaterally Emulation over a pen 
they carry out a program of recording ucb as possible the pre 

several weeks in order to localize and limit 
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control, has been a general reduction in hostility compared to the indi- 
viduals reactions prior to the operation (Green, Duisberg, & McGrath, 
1951; Terzian, 1958; Scoville & Milner, 1957; Pool, 1954). Although 
cases have been reported in which aggressive behavior has been increased 
by the operation, (Sawa, Ueki, Arita, & Harada, 1954; Woringer, Tho- 
malske, & Klinger, 1953) the increase is generally temporary. Some 
authors report no change in psychiatric symptoms (Gibbs, Amador, & 
Rich, 1958, pp. 358-367). Bailey (1958, p. 551) indicates that temporal 
lesions do not generally reduce the psychiatric problems of the patient 


except that in certain subjects, the attacks of aggressive behavior were 
reduced or completely eliminated. He believes that the aggressive attacks 
were in fact psychomotor seizures. Falconer, Hill, Meyer, and Wilson, 
(1958, pp. 396-410) report definite personality changes for the better 
after temporal lobe lesions and conclude that the most striking way in 
which they improved was in the reduction of aggressiveness. “Whereas, 
previously, the relatives of the patient might be very careful as to what 
they said to the patient for fear of provoking an aggressive outbreak, they 
can now talk freely and joke with him (Falconer, 1958, p. 486).” 

It is clear that radical ablation of the temporal lobes can reduce patho- 
ogical hostility in man. However, as with animals, the production of 
w 8 ?. ? oci,ily in man is not limited to temporal lobe lesions. Following 
Ward s demonstration of the calming effects of cingulectomy on mon- 
keys, Le Beau (1952) did cingulum ablations on humans in an attempt 
o control agitated behavior, obsessive compulsive states, and epilepsy, 
e concluded that “Cingulectomy is specially indicated in intractable 
ases o anger, violence, aggressiveness, and permanent agitation.” 
hn r „rV 8at ° rS tiave found tf 13 * lesions in the anterior cingular gyrus 
H p iminating outbursts of anger, have reduced the intensity and 

durat on of such outbursts (Tow & Whitty, 1953; Whitty, Duffield, Tow 

&Cairns, 1952; Sano. 1962). 

l ^ eo |^ y pathological aggression is due to an im- 
. ‘ . e 10 e er B° tro Pic circuits and the tropotropic circuits with a 

itmT^nh 0 ei io< t I? P L C ^ Sano ’ 1962; Sano, Yoshioko, Ogashiwa, Ishi- 
jima. jl Ohye, 1966), Sano has performed what he calls “sedative sur- 
gery. his involves lesioning the ergotropic zone (posterior hypothala- 
mi; ,n or er to normalize the balance. He reports remarkable success 
With patients showing intractable violent behavior. They became marked- 
ly cal nr, passive, and tractable showing decreased spontaneity. Although 
they showed a recovery of the spontaneity within a month, the other 
changes persisted for up to three years and seven months, as long as the 
patients were followed up. Of course, one need not accept Sano's theory 
in order to accept his results. He may very well be getting the right rc- 
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nucleus of the boss monkey blocked his ^ S ^?i?er nionkey sin the colony 
dencies. His territoriality diminished and the gestures and 

reacted to him differently. They made fewer , s being stim- 
showed less fear of the boss. When the cau a e ” cage an d catch 

ulated, it was possible for the expenmenter o ^ Reduct i 0 n in ag- 
the monkey with bare hands (Delgado, ■ been demons trated 
gressive behavior by caudate stimulation . & Wallace, 1969). 

in the chimpanzee (Delgado, Bradley, Johns OI )’ ’ ye tbe button for 
During one phase of the experiment escn f eed i n g tray and thus 
the transmitter was placed inside the cage ne ^ q 0 f the submissive 
made available to all of the monkeys in the co ‘ ben the boss monkey 
monkeys learned to press the button during pen ke threatening 

showed aggressive tendencies. When the os ^ straight in the 

gestures, the smaller monkey would freque down an d reducing his 

eye and press the button thus directly calming of not any political 

hostile tendencies (Delgado, 1963, 1965). Derimen ts, I shall leave 
implications can be drawn from this series 

to the reader to decide.) , . „. h : r u when activated, func- 

Man also has neural systems in the brai , ’ obsen and Torkildsen 
tion to block ongoing aggressive behavior. ventromedial fronta 

(I960, pp. 275-290) report that stunulat ion t A similar effect 

lobes had a calming effect on a violen ‘ tempora i lobe. When 

resulted from stimulating the central are ^ .. e ca ]ming antihostility 
both points were stimulated in rapid f ucc ® n j n a discussion of t e 
effect was greater and of some duration. a ntagonistic patien s 

above paper, also reports that actively of stimulation 

become quite placid and talk well after a of calmness might as 

in the frontal medial area of the brain. 1 • r cer 

for a day or even longer. . , function as a rein orce • 

Stimulation in the septal region of anim r su bjective positive 

In man, septal stimulation results in a va Qn (Heath, 1964). e 

ings, not infrequently linked with sexua ^ minute session ‘ 

stimulation can also block intractable P^ - Mickle, i960, PP- -* 1 T;uj ( 
control the pain for several days (Heath & M** ’ dram atically inhibit 
Stimulation in the same general brain area can 

the rage response. * nit **1* "*»*"*< 

WlC W as stimulated in \W ‘- *v slimuIos wa* 
• • . Patient No. B-10. the psychomotor piych otic behavior. . fron ,one 

a period when he was exhibiting agitated ^ ^havioral state fle dc- 

introduced without his knowledge. Almost ,n , harpm ess and m> e j directly, 

of disorganization, rage, and persecution to -hen 
scribed the beginning of a sexual motive t, M (Heath. 19S3. P- 

to explain the sudden shift in his feelings an 
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area which, when destroyed, will relieve the symptoms. A radio-frequency 
lesion is then made through the indwelling electrodes. Ervin indicates 
that there is good reason to believe from their observations that the neural 
and neurochemical substrate for the motor seizure and for the interseizure 
assaultive and aggressive behavior arc different. It is possible to eliminate 
the one without affecting the other (Ervin, personal communication). 

Aggression Control by Brain Stimulation 


The control of aggressive behavior can also be achieved by the acti- 
vation of those neural systems which send inhibitory fibers to the aggres- 
sion systems. Delgado has repeatedly shown that vicious rhesus monkeys 
can be tamed by the stimulation of aggression suppressor areas. A nor- 
mally aggressive female monkey which had to be handled with gloves 
and would bite anything that came within range was implanted with an 
electrode in the caudate nucleus. As soon as the electrode was activated, 
t e anima became docile. She closed her normally open and threatening 
mouth and if objects or the experimenters hands were placed near her 
Sh .f ® dber pushed them away or turned her head. Delgado em- 
• Z . es a . hls paction was not one of “general arrest” in which the 
™ Wa !- ‘T 01511 ' 2611 b y a generalized motor inhibition. She showed 
stimniflt^ r mat l on and no loss °f mobility. She responded well to sensory 
lmpression that she was well “aware of her 
exDerimpi?t 8S e, 8ado, 1960). In another case, it was possible for the 
when iic n( , er ° P Ut h°ger in the monkey’s mouth during the period 

Jdo , Llf a SIVC aVi ° r Was blocked b y cau d a te stimulation (Del- 

dangerous as ever! °° n ** ** ^ tUrned ° ff ’ the animal W3S ° S 

nectin'e tvirls ^ need for restra i n t and the necessity for con- 

of th/suWt ' M K ead ’ 3 techni ‘l ue was developed by which the brain 
wore a st, T'mf S 'T lated by re ™«=. ™dio control. The monkey 
subcutaneous i a 1 ln ® device on its back which was connected by 
iocattons heb * 0 deC,rodes which implanted in various 
switching relay whTch could b" 15 “ nnected lhrou « h a very smal1 

radio receiver which was bolted toT ^ a " ,mpulse from 3 mima ! ure 
rradd then h„ ! bolted to the animal's skull. The radio receiver 

hundred feet aC,,va ‘ edby a transmitter which was effective up to several 
While nermi t fh n ‘ his Syslem “ was Possible to study the monkeys 
y f ' K th< ; m f tee range in the colony. The experimenter could 
control the brain stimulation by activating the radio transmitter from 
outside the cage. With this experimental set up it was possible to change 
the normal social hierarchy in the colony. Stimulation of the caudate 
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the stimulator could be activated thus keeping the patient in a n g 

gressive state of mind. . , hm]t 70 grams. 

Even though the unit described above weig ^ worn un der 

there are still some obvious difficulties wit 1 • ^ j|, e device 

bandages on the head (although one patient wa , the electrodes 
completely with a wig), and it is necessary fo the ends t ^ as 

to penetrate the skin thus producing a c ° ns . However, even these 

well as the ever present possibility of c *j ents in microminia- 

difficulties have been resolved by the rec reported that an entire 

turization. At a recent symposium, Delgado t . s0 t ^ at CO uld be 

stimulation unit had been reduced in size an an individual to 

implanted under the skin. It is therefore P° ..... area attached to 
have ?» tmntant in an aggression inn b ^ ii#!1 , lno k n o 


nted under the skin. It is therefore poss^.^ area attached to 
an electrode implant in an aggressi back, he will look no 

one of these devices. As soon as his air g return to all normal 

different than any other individual. He co “ of lhe transmitter. Ob- 

activities as long as he stayed within t e , the transmitter s 

viously, what that range would be, would depend 
power. ..tribute to the use of brain 

One further development would a so co . ces are no w in the proc- 
stimulation as a means of aggression con r • stimulation of precise 

ess of development which will, in time, P t he skull. One of these 

brain locations without the necessity o ° flectors to focus sound energy 
devices involves the use of two parabolic ref I t ^ ^ ^ tw0 sources 
in such a way that only at the point o 1 j successfully use as 
will there be an effect. This device is Co., Baltimore, 

stereotaxic lesioning instrument (Ba ‘ , rs there is the I s . 

Md.). However, according to >P< (C . Dickey, 

possibility that it could be modified stimulation in re 

personal communication). If the cff. ecu they are for the 

aggressive potential are reasonably ong . 4 _ 247 ),itwou 1 dbep 
bition of pain, (Heath & Mickle, I960 brai „ , sUntulanon 

for the patient with intractable hostil y iWy controlled 

every several days and have his ■"•'f zed that this device and 
the necessity of surgery. It should e cver , they are clear y 
technique have not yet been develope 
the range of possibility. 

Aggression Control by Hormonb Th ^ indicates that the 

Our physiological model of *; or ore sensitized by ehc ^ 

neurological systems for aggressi nr imari1y but not e. j n . 

factors in the Wood ..ream • «h« »" d b,00l) ^ 
mones. An understanding of the 
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Heath goes on to point out that the case described above is not unique, 
but has been repeated in a large number of patients in his laboratory. The 
same kind of dramatic change can a!so be produced by direct application 
of acetylcholine to the septal area through permanently implanted can- 
nulae. In one patient described by Heath, the electrical recording char- 
acterized by spike and slow wave activity in the septal area was normal- 
ized by the application of acetylcholine at the same time that the rage 


responses associated with it were reduced (Heath, 1964). 

Direct brain stimulation as a means of aggression control has some 
obvious problems connected with it, but a number of developments may 
resolve these difficulties and make this technique practicable in certain 
cases. It is already technically feasible to avoid the necessity of bringing 
the patient into the laboratory, plugging him in and stimulating at periodic 
intervals. Heath (1954) has developed a transisterized self-contained 
unit which the patient can wear on his belt. The unit generates a preset 
train of stimulus pulses each time it is activated. This stimulator could 
be connected to an electrode implanted in an area of the brain which 
reduces aggressive tendencies. The patient would then have his own 
antihostthty button” which he could press to calm himself down when- 
ever his irrational feelings of hostility occun-ed. The fact that septal stim- 
, a ' so Prices pleasurable sensations would be a bonus. This 
he felt h', 3 |'S ^ een USed w ' th a narco| cptic patient who, whenever 
hutrnn” n ^ tin ? t0 sleep, could reach down and press his “on 

could nr!^L ° nc ^ a8am become alert. His friends soon learned that they 

asleen too r» mi y lt ° n t0 get h ' m back into the conversation if he fell 
asleep too rapidly to press it himself (Heath, 1963). 

the comrrt«J!dJ 0 f COntro J intracerebral stimulation is also possible in 
eado Mart c ^ ^ ust as * s in *be free ranging monkey. Del- 

have a^re dv f’ n™’ Weiss ’ ^ch-Y-Rita, and Hagiwara ( 1968) 
broucht the Ipad^ ai \ te electrodes in the brains of four patients and 
tient’s Ladand P * 2 ? ^ receiver was attached to the pa- 

ulate these natient y ^ *! ead bandages. It is thus possible to stim- 

transmiiter Va ; S r °!r & considerable distance by activating the radio 
stimulation with have . been re P orted to result from radio 

thoughtful rono f S P VlCe lnc ' ud *ng, “pleasant sensations, elation, deep 
tision^ InnnrnT a ? n ’u 0dd fee,ings - ^per relaxation, and colored 
tn hpr «innntanp Pa ^ , ou *k ursts ra 8 e and assaultive behavior, similar 
in thp rioht ° U a . ep, * od,c an 8 er responses, resulted from stimulation 
in the right amygdala It ,s also possible to record from the electrodes 
because the unit on the head includes a very small RF transmitter. If 
the electrodes were implanted in an aggression inhibitory area, it would 
be quite possible to permit the patient to engage in his normal activities 
as long as he was within the range of the transmitter. Periodically then, 
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estrogens would block the effects of the adrenal androgens which would 
not be affected by the operation. Sands (1954) reports a senes of ca^esm 
which theaggressive tendencies of adolescents and young ! adu Its ; were 
controlled by the use of stilbestrol. Another case m 
gression and excessive libido were controlled y „ at ientwasa 

stilbestrol is described in some detail by Dunn ( ■ offenses against 

27 year old male under maximum sentence for sexual offenses^ ^ 
female minors. He was a persistent trouble make P The 
frequently placed in solitary confinement for 'njbordmattom 
prisoner had abnormal amounts of male hormone a 
mone in the urine before therapy and was preoccupied h» ™ his 
After four weeks of daily treatment with sti es He j,ad also 

sexual responses both physical and menta we . considered 

adapted much better to prison discipline and was no longer consi ^ 
a trouble maker. He continued relatively S 5™P bse quent ly, however, 
three months after discontinuance of therBp J' resump tion of therapy, 
he had a return of his symptoms and reque ^ considered as definitive, 
Although the above case reports can h y in t j,j s area and 

they certainly indicate that further works o ...] manipulation 

they present another possibility for the direct physiological ma 

of hostile behavior. svndrome which 

A significant number of women show •' pre hostility (Dalton, 1964; 
includes an increase in irritability and fee mg w j t h inadequate 

Greene & Dalton, 1953; Hamburg, 1966). In indiviu aggres5ive be . 
controls, these feelings are acted upon i shown that 51 % of 

havior. In a study of female P ris °" l " ma ’ showed premenstrual ten- 

the adult population, mean age of 32.4 y ’ nml | a tion mean age 21.4 
sion. Thirty three percent of the reformatory population. ^ 
years, manifested premenstrual tension. committed during the 

revealed that 62% of the crimes of vlolen J e . rjod (Morton. Addi- 
premenstrual week and only 2% at the similar finding is reported by 
ton, Addison, Hunt, & Sullivan, 1953). - mes were committed by 

Dalton (1961). He found that 49% of al Thus , the association 

women during menstruation or in the pre m Q ne wo uld expect 

between menstruation and crime is hig y s eieht day period if they 
only 29% of all crimes to be committed dun g obtajned distribution 
were normally distributed. The pro a 1 1 . Dalton (1961) reports 

occurring by chance is less than one in a j reported for “bad 

further that women prisoners were more . per iod. 
behavior” during the menstrual or premen premenstrum arc not 

Feelings of irritability and hostility un dd fi CU uies with the law. 
confined to a few asocial individuals who get into 
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fluences on aggression should ultimately lead to a rational therapy for 
certain kinds of hostility in man. 

The importance of androgens in the blood stream for intermale and 
irritable aggression has already been mentioned and is well documented. 
Thus, any manipulation of the blood chemistry which results in a re- 
duction in the androgen level should raise the threshold for those aggres- 
sive tendencies. Castration as a means of accomplishing androgen re- 
duction has been repeatedly reported to reduce fighting in animals (Bee- 
man, 1947; Seward, 1945; Sigg, 1969;Urich, 1938). The same procedure, 
although certainly a drastic one, has been found useful in the control of 
certain violent sex crimes in man (LeMaire, 1956; Hawke, 1950). 

There are now several substances available which have demonstrated 
antiandrogenic activity (Lerner, 1964). A-Norprogesterone (Lemer, 
Bianchi, & Borman, 1960) chlormadinone acetate (Rocky & Neri, 1968) 
and cyproterone acetate (Neumann, Von Berswordt-Wallrabe, Eiger, 
& Steinbeck, 1968) have all been shown to be potent antagonists of andro- 
gens. In intact animals, the administration of these substances works 
similarly to castration (Neumann el al, 1968). Although there have not 
yet ecn extensive clinical trials, it certainly seems reasonable to suggest 
as Neumann, Eiger, and Von Berswordt-Wallrabe (1967) do, that these 
substances may be of particular value for the control of males with dis- 
ur e sex drive, particularly those who are unable to discontinue com- 
mitting violent sexual offenses. 


There is some evidence from animals that estrogenic substances may 
unc ion to inhibit aggressive behavior. Clark and Birch (1945), working 
wi castrate chimpanzees, found that aggressiveness was reduced by 
, e 8iven the estrogen became subordinate to its cage 

' 7, S “ ch °wski (1969) hl >s recently reported that the fighting behavior 
“ “ "y, f°“ d ln ls ° lated mic e was completely inhibited by injections of 
inhih 7 k COncluded " that aa androgenic effect may be masked or 
inhibited by an impeded estrogenic side-effect or by estrogens themselves 

e.iroo. S S .iTif CSt ‘ n h‘hitors of aggressiveness are represented by 
, .. " San 0 0Wet ^ hy pregnane derivatives which seem to be longer 
asting The aggressive behavior of the female, golden hamster toward 
the male can be drastically reduced by the administration of six daily 
!ak & Beach, e i9«) " by “ SingIe injeclion of Progesterone (Kis- 


So far, there are a limited number of studies which indicate that female 
hormones may be used in the control of aggressive tendencies in man. 
Golla (quoted in Sands, 1954), suggested that estrogenic substances 
could be used as a form of chemical castration in man. This approach, he 
suggested, would be more efficient than an actual castration because the 
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showed hyperirritability and 45% manifested unsocial, as^ial, ^ 
social behavior.” A study of Salzer (quoted in Fredenchs& Goodman, 
1969), indicated that irritability was found ,n * s% and rl (l967) 
social behavior in 22% of patients with low b oo sug ■ w j t h 

p. 86) suggests that some of the most aggressive pa i When 

Islet cell tumors during the periods when they are yp g „ 
their blood sugar is raised, they again become quite c vilize ■ 

A much neglected paper by Wilder l™***;™^ 
amount of evidence which implicates low tendency asso- 

in hostility and crime. He indicates that the Gonial relationships, 
ciated with hypoglycemic states is manifest ”, cnlelty towards children, 
homicidal threats and acts, destructivenes , resent a temporary 

Wilder suggests that the hypoglycemic s a further 

state of “moral insanity.” Although there ,s £ cont rol 

work on this problem, particularly experime of t bi s relationship. 

groups, there appears to be a reas o nable ev,dence,of th^ ^ 

Hypoglycemia and the psychological through the use of 

treated by altering the blood chemistry through diet or 
adrenocortical steroids (Lyght 1966). react ions and although the 

Low blood sugar tends to intensify a B frequent component 

physiological mechanism has not yet been > tcndencies . These re- 
of allergic reactions is an increase 88 . argu mentativeness to 

actions may vary from slight irntabili y , j 962). Some highly 

obviously abnormal aggressive behavior 1 an ^ ^ b lown rage re- 
allergic individuals respond to specific °° tio ns by the mother of 

action within half an hour after ingestion. noint. 

a child so affected rather dramatically illustrat hl]d would 

You wouldn’t believe bananas. Withm twenty ro"““ s nr “ed this live tiroes he- 
be in the worst temper tantrum -no seizures you behaV |or to all sugars excep 
eause 1 couldn’t believe m y own eyes. He -f I d “f be w’lh my paren.s Robbi. is Chnsl, 
sugar. We went to California the Christmas o for some other candy y 

mas treats were all made from maple sugar. e w , ed to take care of the ta" f ( ] 

wanted him to have ,t and 1 told her alright »^he wanted ^ shc had her hands full 
course she didn’t believe me— but predictab y wi ^ ^ esc dlSCUS sions did not ta 
with Robbie in a tantrum. It made a believer o * f su gg C stion. - t 

front of the child if you’re wondering about the P , so sorTy for peop y 

If you go into this food reaction thing , a y he couldn’t help -t and fee^ 

stand it. After bad behavior from food Robbi Violence without wond 

so badly about it. You won’t be able to read ofaCnmeof £ ^ w c0 ndcmn an>one 
chemical reaction controlled the aggressor— i ( 
for anything -or maybe you’re less impressionable. 

'Quoted from a letter to the author. 
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Moderate or severe degrees of the premenstrual syndrome occur in about 
a quarter of all women (Coppen & Kessel, 1963; Hamburg, Moos & 
Yalom, 1968). Janowsky, Gorney, & Mandell (1967) estimate that up to 
90% of women claim to undergo some irritability, hopelessness, or 
depression prior to or during menstration. 

The underlying physiology of the irritability associated with pre- 
menstrual tension is obscure. It seems clear that the syndrome is as- 
sociated with a fall in the progesterone level in the blood (Hamburg 
et al, 1968). Several studies have also shown that the symptoms can be 
alleviated by the administration of this hormone (Dalton, 1964; Greene 
& Dalton, 1953). It has also been shown that women who take oral 
contraceptives which contain progestagenic agents show significantly 
less irritability than do women who are not taking the pill (Hamburg 
et al, 1968). It may be that the irritability reducing effects of the pro- 
gestogens are a function of their direct effect on the neural systems in 
the brain which relate to hostility. However, the explanation may be much 
less direct. Janowsky et al (1967) hypothesize that the irritability results 
from the cyclic increase in the aldosterone inasmuch as weight changes, 
behavioral changes, and aldosterone changes seem to parallel each other. 
The resulting increase in sodium and water retention caused by the 
aldosterone results in a secondary neuronal irritability and consequent 
psychic symptoms. The therapeutic effects of lithium and diuretics in 
treating premenstrual tension may then be due to their tendency to re- 
verse the aldosterone effect on sodium metabolism. 

Another possible explanation relates to the tendency for a cyclic 
hypoglycemic reaction. Morton et al (1953) reported that a sugar toler- 
ance test during the premenstrual period resulted in a typical hypo- 
glycemic type curve in the female prisoners they studied. A reduction in 
premenstrual symptoms occurred under treatment, including improve- 
ment in behavior and attitude and less punishment for infraction of rules. 
Their therapeutic regimen consisted of placebo, high protein diet alone 
and with ammonium chloride. Although the greatest improvement 
occurred with the combined therapy, 39% improved with the high pro- 
tein diet which is a recommended therapy for hypoglycemia (Lyght, 
1966). 

Hypoglycemia, from whatever cause, is, in many cases, associated with 
tendencies to hostility, and is another dysfunction in the blood chemistry 
which evidently sensitizes the neural substrates for aggression. There has, 
unfortunately been relatively little systematic study of this relationship. 
However, Gyland (quoted in Frederichs & Goodman, 1969) studied six 
hundred patients with hypoglycemia and indicates that 89% of them 
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in reducing the hostility of some individuals and have no effect on others 
with similar symptoms. Nevertheless, a large number of cases, in which 
hostility is a major disturbing factor, can be successfully treated with 
pharmacotherapy. 

The advent of the widespread use of phenothiazines less than 15 
years ago led to a significant reduction in psychotic hostility. Kline (1962) 
suggests that “wards formerly filled with screaming denudative, assultive 
patients now have window curtains and flowers on the table.” Quantita- 
tive estimates of the reduction of destructive, assaultive behavior are 
difficult to find, but Kline (1962) offers one which is dramatic in its sim- 
plicity. In 1 955 prior to the use of the major tranquilizers in the Rockland 
State Hospital, there were 8,000 window panes broken and three full 
time glaziers were needed to keep the windows in repair. By 1 960 when 
full use was being made of the psychotropic drugs, the window pane 
breakage was down to 1900 panes a year. It has been suggested that the 
sedative action of the phenothiazines alone could account for the im- 
proved picture in the mental hospitals. However, it must be recognized 
that potent sedative hypnotics such as chloral hydrate and paraldehyde 
have been known and used for three quarters of a century. 

The phenothiazines, or major tranquilizers, all appear to have a taming 
effect over and above their sedative action (Goodman & Gilman, 1965; 
Ban, 1969). However, some tend to exacerbate hostility symptoms in 
some patients, others appear to be particularly effective in the reduction 
of those symptoms. Perphenazine alone or in combination with the anti- 
depressant amitriptyline has been useful in reducing the aggressive 
tendencies of depressed patients (Pennington, 1964), aggressive mental 
defectives (Mises & Beauchesne, 1963), sex deviated criminals (Buki, 
1964), and aggressive alcoholics (Bartholomew, 1963). The hostile tend- 
encies of a wide variety of patients from epileptic psychotics (Wol- 
powilz, 1966) to disturbed adolescents (Rosenberg, 1966) and hyper- 
active children (Alderton & Hoddinott, 1964) have been successfully 
controlled with thioridazine. A survey of the studies on thioridazine is 
given by Cohen (1966). 

Dilantin (sodium diphenylhydantoin) is a drug which has been used with 
considerable success in the control of seizures. It has recently come into 
popular prominence because of its apparent tendency to control hyper- 
excitability and hostility in nonepileptic patients (Rosenfeld, 1967). 
Zimmerman (1956) as early as 1956 studied 200 children with severe 
behavior disorders and reported that 70% of them improved under sodium 
diphenylhydantoin therapy showing less excitability, as well as less 
frequent and less severe temper tantrums. 

Turner (1967) in a study of 72 subjects seen in psychiatric practice 
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Allergies can, of course, be treated by the direct or indirect manipula- 
tion of the blood chemistry. 


Aggression Control by Drugs 

The activity of the neural systems responsible for aggressive behavior 
and feelings of hostility can also be reduced by the use of drugs. Although 
there is currently no drug which is a completely specific antihostility 
agent, there are available a significant number of preparations which do 
reduce aggressive tendencies as one component of their action. The 
current state of the art is summarized nicely by Resnick (1969) when he 
says the following. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that psychotropic drugs now available may help in- 
dividuals who are aggressive, irritable, unstable, egocentric, easily offended, obsessive 
compulsive and dependent, who demonstrate such symptoms as anxiety, depression, 
hysteria, agony, unexplainable and motiveless behavior, recurrent violent emotional up- 
sets including temper tantrums and violent rages. 


Some kind of a measure for aggressiveness is a part of the battery of 
screening tests used in the initial evaluation of psychotropic drugs on 
animals and many standard drugs are being evaluated for antiaggression 
effects. A review article by Valzelli (1967) provides some notion of the 
extent of these investigations. He reported two hundred and four animal 
studies which dealt with the drug-aggression interaction. Eight of these 
studies reported drugs which produced an increase in aggressiveness; 
twenty-four reported no effect on the particular behavior studied. Of the 
eighty drugs covered in the studies reported by Valzelli, seventy-four of 
them inhibited some form of aggression in some animal studied. Thus, the 
potential for the development of aggression inhibiting drugs for humans 
is very great. It is important, however, to recognize that drug effects may 
be both species specific and situation specific. Valzelli is one of the few 
authors who makes an attempt to discriminate among the different kinds 
of aggressive behavior. His table of drug effects shows that some drugs 
tend to block one kind of aggression and facilitate another within the same 
species and that a given drug may block aggression in one species but 
facilitate it in another. In addition, there are wide individual differences in 
the susceptibility to the taming effects of various drugs. 

All of the above factors are significant in the treatment of hostile tend- 
encies in humans. Aggressive behavior has many causes, and can result 
from an overactivity, or dysfunction in a number of different neural 
systems. It is therefore not surprising that a specific drug may be effective 
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be mentioned because of their extensive use and their potential for even 
greater use. These are the so-called minor tranquilizers which include the 
propanediols (meprobamate and tybamate) and the ^ e "“ d “ zep “ eS £ 
eluding chlordiazepoxide, diazepam, and oxazepam). Although he pro 
panediols have a taming effect on vicious monkeys and aggressive 
(Berger, 1954; Hendley, 1954), the benzodiazepines s e e i" ‘° ^ efPeCt V ^ 
at a dose level which produces neither sedation nor ataxia (Scheckel & 

Boff 1966 . (See cook and Kelleher ,1963) for an extensive review of 

these findings). Meprobamate effectively controls tension and anximy 
symptoms which are associated with irritability ,n human (Ban 969 
and is effective in the reduction of premenstrual tensiomA large number 
of studies have shown that the benzodiazepines \9G3- De- 

aggressive excitability, hostility, and irritability. ' D " ha ^’ j 9 ® 3 ;^ 

of psychotic criminals (Kalina, 1962). destructive elements 

is unaffected by the drug, but the aggressive and " Eliminated, 
which make the patient difficult and dangerous to manage are ehmina 


Further Implications 
T lm » ««. « 

occur, both men and animals vvi manipulated physiologically so 

priate stimulus object. If the organ! aggressive behavior will 

as to alter or prevent those internal is naive to suggest 

not occur. In the light of the stud P natura| inclinations are toward 
as does Montagu (1966) that, “there is not a shred of evidence 

the development of goodness ’ , which must be watched 

that man is born with ‘hostile- or ^ ^ bom go 

and disciplined (Montagu, 1 . P- ■ > the frame of reference of the 

evil is a value judgment and P evidence that man has innate, 

evaluator. However, there ■» which when activated result in hostile 
neural and endocrine organization forfeit means of con- 

thoughts and behaviors. To ignore these dan i,is- 

trol which are valuable to both t e ' physiological control or 

Although there is still much to learn about tn pow possib le 

aggression, there can be litt e o manipulation of the interna 

through brain lesions, brain The emp hasis so far in the paper 

environment with hormones ° where the need is the greatest an 
has been on pathological hostili y Howev er, further implications 

where the results are the most obvious. Ho 
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found that 86% showed drug related improvement particularly in relation 
to anger, irritability, and tension. The drug is effective with individuals 
having both abnormal and normal EEG records (Glueck & Boelhouwer, 
1967; Ross & Jackson, 1940). There seems to be little question that 
dilantin is useful in a wide variety of disorders including neurotics, psy- 
chotics, psychopaths, and emotionally disturbed children. The be- 
havioral syndrome which seems to be common in such a diverse group of 
patients includes explosiveness, low frustration tolerance, irritability, 
impulsive behavior, compulsive behavior, aggressive behavior, erratic 
behavior, inability to delay gratification, mood swings, short attention 
span, undirected activity, and similar symptoms (Resnick, 1967). The 
general findings above were supported in an excellent double blind study 
of behavior modification in selected prisoners and juvenile delinquents 
(Resnick, 1967). Resnick (1967) gives excerpts from tape recordings of 
interviews with the prisoners during the study which reveal the potency 
of the drug in manipulating negative affect. Certainly, a great many more 
studies must be done, but there is every reason to believe that drug 
administration to selected prisoners would not only make them feel 
better, but would also facilitate prison management. 

Hyperkinetic children present a behavior disorder syndrome which 
includes overactivity, restlessness, aggressiveness, temper tantrums, 
disobedience, impulsivity, and poor concentration. There are now a 
variety of drugs which dramatically reduce these symptoms without 
appreciable sedation. One of the earliest and most effective drugs which 
is still being used is the stimulant amphetamine (Bradley, 1937). Al- 
though there is no adequate explanation for the effect, it is clear that 
aggressively noisy children and those inclined toward antisocial acting 
out behavior are “normalized” by amphetamines (Heath & Buddlington, 
1967). The same class of drugs also seems to be useful with adult patients 
who have immature personalities with outbursts of spontaneous aggres- 
sion (Ban, 1969). A variety of other drugs quell the outbursts of hostility 
in children with behavior disorders. Benadryl is useful in children below 
the age of ten years but is considerably less effective in older children 
(Fish, 1960). Several studies have shown that haloperidol is particularly 
effective in the treatment of children with severe behavior disorders. 
Barker and Fraser (1968) in a double blind crossover study showed that 
children with the hyperactive aggressive syndrome were significantly 
improved on haloperidol. Similar findings have been reported by Cunning- 
ham, Pillai and Rogers (1968). They suggest that the reduction in over- 
activity, destructiveness, teasing, and bullying should provide greater 
opportunity to positively reinforce more desirable forms of behavior. 

Two more classes of drugs which effectively reduce irritability should 
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year 2000 we will have a drug-controlled society or a society that will 
self-destruct. But, who will make the controlling decisions . 

The absolute physiological control of some kinds of aggression in 
individuals is here now. The control of hostility in masses of people is 
close enough that we should be concerned about it. We should begin to 
slriously ask the question, “Who will control the controllers of the 
mind?” 
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must be considered. It seems clear as in many of the cases described 
above, that the man who is ill with pathological aggressive tendencies 
should have available to him the cures developed by research. But, what 
of the “normal” person? What is the potential effect on the reader of this 
book and the author of this chapter? 

I once had a neighbor who met all of the accepted criteria of freedom 
from pathology. She certainly should not and could not have been com- 
mitted. However, her aggression circuits were easily fired. She felt hostile 
much of the time. She was irascible and uncomfortable. Though she re- 
ported that she tried very hard to inhibit her hostile behavior, she found 
herself frequently shouting at her children and her husband. Certainly, 
most men would agree that she should be free of this unreasonable hos- 
tility if she could find a drug which would help her control it. There may 
very well be drugs available now (diphenylhydantoin, meprobamate, or 
diazepam, for example) which would help her handle her hostile moods, 
and if there are not, there will be within a few years. These are the clear 
and unmixed blessings of research. Certainly the world will be a more 
peaceful place for all when each of us has the opportunity, if we choose, 
to reduce our irrational irritability by physiological means. 

That, however, is not the end of the story. We must also examine the 
other edge of the two-edged sword of progress. Knowledge is accumulat- 
ing at an ever increasing rate and that accumulation cannot be terminated; 
we can only hope to consider wisely the manner in which that knowledge 
is used. Airplanes are now being built which are longer than the initial 
flight of the Wright Brothers. If there is a comparable advance in our 
understanding of the chemistry and the physiology of aggression (and 
there is every reason to believe that there will be), what physiological 
means of aggression control will be available 65 years from now? 

In my laboratory at Carnegie-Mellon we have squirrel monkeys which 
are vicious and untameable. A hand put in the cage to touch or pet them 
will be savagely and repeatedly bitten. They can only be handled with 
heavy gauntlet gloves. Judy Gibbons Parkman and I have recently shown 
that it is possible to put a few thousands of a gram of diazepam in the 
milk that we give them. They evidently cannot taste it, or could I. When 
the drug begins to take effect, they lose their hostility and can be handled 
with bare hands. As others have reported, the drug does not sedate them, 
it simply makes them more friendly. Most of the milk available today is 
pasteurized and homogenized and has Vitamin D added. Will the milk 
available tomorrow have an antihostility drug added or will such a drug 
be added to the water supply? Will this make for a peaceful population, 
and if so, will it be worth it? Resnick (1969) has suggested that by the 
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THE LEARNING AND UNLEARNING OF 
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The Role o f Anxiety. Empathy, EfT.cacy, and Prosocial Values 
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, , , i. discouraging that despite its age, 

Aggression is older „ does no , seem lhat there has 

aggression shows no sign of weake g ^ vio|encCi in the tendency 
been much decline in the course recurrent hopes of the 

of man to hurt other men. This is in con dominate our problems 

perfectibility of man. ‘° th “\ S * h cr ime rate, and the violence 

in the world: the war in Vietnam, more predominant 

in the cities and on the re | eV ant is the fact that most 

examples. Less attention-getting b . , be lieve, to have great 

psychotherapists find a majority o P f of self-assertion, that 

difficulties with the expression of appropriate term 

is, with the management of aggression. antisocial tendencies and 

In this paper the development o considered. In a less 

strategies for their decrease or ehmina 1 se jf. asse rtive behavior, to- 
detailed manner, overly strong in i 1 10 ..... w j|| also be con- 

gether with strategies for the decrease 0 f aggression will be dis- 

sidered. In preparation for this, de e _ — oten tial instigators or 

cussed. It is the differential effect on „ P “r d «e" in the knowledge 
differences in the inhibition of aggressi i , w j|j determine individual 

of ways to deal with aggression from o ^ change aggressive tend- 

differences in aggression. Moreo 
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to instigation, particularly to insult or attack, tends to make subsequent 
suffering by the instigator reinforcing for them. That this should be the 
case is implied in the usual definition of aggression, as behavior that aims 
at inflicting injury or pain on others, but has only recently een 
demonstrated. In one experiment (Hartman, 1969), Subjects who were 
either insulted by a presumed partner in the experiment, or were no i 

suited, viewed either a neutral movie, or a movie that concentrated on 

the instrumental aspects of physical aggression, that is, ‘lie beha ™r 
of the aggressor, or a movie that concentrated on t e pain 
tim of Physical aggression. Insulted Subjects who viewed others pain 
subsequently aggressed against the person w o a i 
a significantly greater degree than Subjects who viewed either of the 
other two movies, while Subjects who were not _ ,ns . served the 

nificantly less if they saw pain cues of a victim than if t y 
instrumental aspects of aggression. Subjects a S8ressmn took he for 
of administering electric shocks. The findings su 88est thatobservation 
of others’ pain following insult, which possi y P™ t ivel'y reinforc- 

been a reinforcing event, while it s«ms to^ve^en^negativeIy^ r e^ 
ing without the prior experience of insult. thv the vicarious 

viously insulted the pain cues 

experience of others suffering. The Su j detained at least 

male adolescents under court commitmen oance was that those 

six weeks in an institution. Another finding o . shocks 

Ss who had a history of more offenses tended to ™ with the 

than those who had a history “"--^rc insult and 'viewed a 
difference greatest in the group of S of aggression. For more 

movie showing the pain responses o following insult may 

antisocial individuals, the observation of pain i cues 
have been more reinforcing than for less an is Bitter (1967) found that 
In another experiment, Feshbach n Shies, -■«( „ > sumg and 
administration of shocks to a perso served as positive re- 

unpleasant manner toward the fema e iruat j on while it seemed to 
inforcement in a verbal conditioning typ *\ d with a significant 
serve as a negative reinforcement or croups. Berkowitz, Green, 

difference in the learning rate between c„hjects those who received 
and Macauley (1962) found that angere f- ee iinK better after hearing 

a large number of electric shocks, rep0 <- ter hearing that he had 

that their tormentor performed poor y individuals were also more 
performed well on an assigned tas . a study less directly 

aggressive toward the instigator t an _„ nnn Aronson and Cope (1968) 

relevant but suggesting a similar pheno f or a person who be- 

found that Ss were more willing to do a favor 
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encies it is necessary to understand the influences that lead to aggression. 
Although attention will be focused on aggression, to some degree aggres- 
sion will be considered within the general framework of moral develop- 
ment and moral behavior. The limitation and management of aggression 
is an important part of our moral concerns, and therefore the understand- 
ing of the internalization of moral values and norms and the learning of 
moral conduct may help us to understand and to deal with problems 
related to aggression. 


Instigation for Aggression 

Research flndings indicate that frustration, interference with reaching 
a goal, may, but does not necessarily, lead to aggression. There are in- 
dividual differences in the extent to which people respond to frustration 
at all, that is, in frustration tolerance. Moreover, animal research shows 
that frustration may lead to enhanced goal seeking, more energetic at- 
tempts to reach the goal. The well-known study by Davitz (1952) showed 
that children reacted to frustration with aggression or with constructive 
activity depending on the type of training they had received beforehand. 

Another generally agreed upon antecedent of aggression is threat to 
the satisfaction of basic needs, or threat of attack. The importance of 
these factors was originally suggested by Maslow (1941) and Rosen- 
zweig (1944). Since then, the effects on aggression of insult and verbal 
or physical attacks of various forms have been extensively investigated 
in laboratory experiments. The attacks usually take the form of a con- 
federate or the Experimenter insulting Subjects, telling them or implying 
that they are stupid or incompetent, making unreasonable demands on 
t em, and generally behaving in a rude, unpleasant, insulting, and belit- 
t mg manner. The effects of such treatment on various forms of aggression 
by the Subjects, ranging from responses to TAT stories to evaluation of 
the instigator or to the administration of shocks to the instigator, have 
been examined. In a few experiments, S’s aggressive responses to physi- 
cal attacks, that is, to receiving painful electric shocks, have been in- 
vestigated (Taylor, 1967; Berkowitz, Green, & Macauley, 1962). Gen- 
erally people respond to such treatment with one or all of the available 
forms of aggression that were mentioned. Geen (1968) found that the 
aggressive response to insult was greater than to frustration, particularly 
when Ss were reinforced for aggression by the E observing and approving 
S s activities in the course of S’s administering electric shocks to the 
presumed instigator. 

Recent research flndings have begun to show that subjecting people 
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Reciprocation— The Need for Balance 

In addition to the desire to harm others, produced by fnistration and 
threats or attack, aggression may be motivated by a need to ' 

(retaliate) or to balance the physical or psychological ha™to'OTehas 
suffered through others’ actions and the perceived injustice 
against one’s self or others. The concept of a norm of t=c.pi°cty Ttas been 
proposed to explain prosocial behavior, the willingness of P“ p,e t0 ’ "Tj 
sacrifices for the sake of others. Gouldner (.960), for example, , suggesmd 
that it is a widely recognized norm that people shouW help those^who 
helped them and that they should not harm those who P ^ Ju 
vestigations related to this norm are relatively ew, Berko- 

port Its influence in the realm of prosocia behavior (Gomnso & ^rko 
witz, 1966; Staub & Sherk, 1970). Reciprocity may 
considered a principle of retaliation. People try o j enced p or 

the harm or injustice or OTO^we found that children 

example, in a study we did (Staub & SnerK, i subsequently 

who had been selfish in sharing candy wit «' 1 needed for 

were allowed, by the same partner, to use a crayon that ous 

drawing a picture for a shorter time than 1 se|fishi in that they 

A few children, who were obviously and P . d no ne with him, 

ate candy in the presence of the other c i ] brief periods 

received the crayon from the other child on y retaliation, took 

of time, if at all It seems that negative reciprocity, or retain. 

P ' Remliation or balancing may take a is 

may be accomplished through means o " a „ d what are its goals? 
the source of a balancing or retaliati g children are taught 

Two sources may be suggested. One is ire o ’ cjty> or equality of 

values and ideas such as justice, equa i y, interna iized values may 
opportunity. Deviation from these 1 ca s ond | y> as piaget (1932) 
motivate action to eliminate the devia 10 ' , ment c f concepts of 

and Kohlberg (1964) have suggested, tne ^ a function of social 
justice, fairness, equality, and reciproci y es j n interaction with 

experience, may naturally OUt ° ,.f cic - 0 f interpersonal relations, 

others, and come to be perceived as direct tuition that lead to 

Probably it is a combination of experience and direct 

the development of these concepts an i ^' hp , loac hieve justice. Anoth- 

One goal of reciprocity, or balancing- m V of others and to 

er goal may be to maintain or restore jments suggest that when 
maintain self-respect. A number of re he ten ds to derogate him 

a harm-doer does not compensate is 
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haved pleasantly toward someone who behaved pleasantly toward them 
and a person who behaved unpleasantly toward someone who behaved 
unpleasantly toward them, than in the case of the two reverse variations. 
These findings suggest, in a direct or indirect manner, that people gain sat- 
isfaction out of the suffering of their “enemy.” Some of the findings show 
individual differences in this tendency. An important question for the 
control of aggression is: What are the limits of this tendency? Do people 
gain satisfaction out of observing the agony and death of someone who 
was mildly insulting to them, or is there an equitable relationship between 
the suffering one has experienced and the amount of suffering of the per- 
son who caused this suffering, that one enjoys? How individual differ- 
ences in getting satisfaction out of one’s “enemy’s” suffering develop is 
a further important question. 

Various interpretations have been offered for the mediation that takes 
place between frustration, threat, or attack, on the one hand, and ag- 
gression on the other. According to Berkowitz, instigation enhances 
physiological arousal, and the presence or absence of aggressive cues 
will determine whether this enhanced arousal will lead to aggression or 
not. The importance of the presence of prior exposure to aggressive cues, 
such as movies or a gun, on the amount of subsequent aggression, es- 
pecially by “angered,” that is, previously insulted or “instigated” Sub- 
jects, has been demonstrated by Berkowitz and his associated (Berkowitz, 
1964; Geen & Berkowitz, 1967; Berkowitz & LePage, 1967). In a recent 
formulation, Berkowitz et al. (1969) suggested that response to insti- 
gation will depend on the interpretation of a combination of internal and 
external cues. That is, external cues will influence the interpretation of 
internal reactions to the instigating stimuli. Berkowitz et al. (1969) have 
shown that information provided to 5s by an “anger meter” that they 
had experienced different degrees of anger affected the magnitude of 
aggression following instigation. In another study, Geen and O’Neal 
(1969) found that following exposure to an aggressive film, 5s who were- 
exposed to noise, which presumably enhanced arousal, administered 
more shocks to another person than 5s who did not hear the noise. 

Presumably, the same stimuli usually lead to internal reactions and 
provide a source of interpretation of these reactions. To view it another 
way, the interpretation of external stimuli would often determine whether 
there will be any reaction to them at all, and if so, what kind. Interpre- 
tative tendencies that are the result of past experiences may, therefore, 
be important determinants of reactions to instigating stimuli. External 
stimuli may, however, also lead to aggression through relatively auto- 
matic habitual responses (Miller et al, 1961) or may activate fantasy 
aggression that, in turn, activates aggressive response sequences. 
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Hostile attitudes toward others, the tendency to negatively 
mistrust, and suspect others, may increase the probability W" 
toward others (Buss, 1961; Lovaas, 1961; Loew ' 19 „ 67 ’’ b ?^ retal iate 
enhance the perception of malicious intent an t e jnst ag . 

(Hostility may also enhance the perceived need fo iudement 

gressionfsee the next section.) That hostility influences P»f s J“ d8 ™ ‘ 
or evaluation of others has been found in .wo expenments byMurstem 
(1961; 1966). Individuals who were judged as hostikb^ ^h jn 

ample, their fraternity brothers (Murstein, na ture 

their judgment of others' hostility from the rest ° 8 ^ they wou|d 

of this deviation was not indicated; it seem this 

judge others more, rather than less, hostile, bu *«?**““ also 
point. Murstein (1961) also found that less insig 0 f the group, 

deviated in their judgment of others' hosti : 1 y dalinquents , for example. 
Aggressive antisocial individuals, juvenile for t (, e ir own or 

tend to be hostile and show little insight a o This may make 

others' behavior (Staub & Conn, 1970; S | avs ?"' ' ^ ^ daBgre ssion. 
it more likely that they would respond to others osvc hological harm that 
Perceived injustice, unfairness, or physical * ha5 bC cn 

was suffered may lead to anger; when l ta i; ate or to establish 

achieved, anger may subside. The ina i > V Th ibault and Coules 
a balance may itself enhance anger an iaations w ; t h a presumed 

(1952) had individuals exchange written comm „ ^ thejr chance t0 
partner. When 5 s were insulted in one co temporarily eliminated, 

respond with a communication of their own ^ of hostility toward 

they subsequently showed a significant y gre ommun icate following 
this person than 5s who had the opportum 

the insult. Un aD nly to violent social 

The notion of establishing a balance ma . vat j on , a concept of recent 
conflicts, including revolution. Relative e knowledge that one is 

prominence (Pettigrew, 1967) suggests ‘ However, this know I* 

deprived of what others have leads to ru* . of un f a imess toward 
edge may also lead to anger on accoun o ]e who participate in 

one’s self or others. The fact that many ° themselves experience 

social movements, violent or otherwise, ma y suggest that it is 

the relative deprivation that they lry 10 create balance that is in- 
the perception of injustice and the desire to 

volved (Rosenhan, 1970). . be brought about throup 

Reciprocation, balancing, or justice ™ y s . Rolhaus and « 
aggression, but also through nonaggressi • , rcatm ent groups. Sut,J ^ c 

(1964) round, for example, that of se '® ttho insulted them « hen. 
were least aggressive toward the Expenmenter. 
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and justify the victim’s suffering, which may increase the probability that 
the harm-doer will hurt the victim again (Berschcid, Boye, & Darley, 
1968; Berscheid, Boye, & Walster, 1968). Retaliation may, on the other 
hand, restore to equity an inequitable relationship. A recent study has 
shown (Berscheid, Boye, & Walster, 1968) that a harm-doer will derogate 
his victim less if he anticipates retaliation from the victim, that is, if he 
expects that he will receive electric shocks from the victim after he has 
administered electric shocks to him, than if he does not expect retaliation. 
Retaliation or balancing may re-establish an equitable relationship, main- 
tain one’s status, and help to regain or retain self respect which may de- 
pend on these. 

Another aspect of a balancing tendency may be that harm suffered by 
others may lead to self-sacrificial behavior that benefits others and bal- 
ances the harm. Rawlings (1968) found, for example, that female 5s 
whose partners received electric shocks, whether due to 5s’ fault or 
not, subsequently delivered electric shocks of less duration to a third 
girl, and therefore of greater duration to themselves, than girls whose 
partners did not receive electric shocks. Other research showed that 
having caused harm to someone increases willingness to perform self- 
sacrificial acts that benefit others (Darlington & Macker, 1966; Freed- 
man et al., 1967). In these experiments the harm that was caused was 
unintended by the actor. Although the concept of guilt has been used to 
explain the latter findings, a balancing tendency motivated by the desire 
to adhere to principles of fairness, justice and equity, and to the self image 
of a just person may be a reasonable alternative explanation. 

Not only others’ behavior, and the harm or suffering it has caused, but 
the motives attributed to the actor may determine the victim’s reaction. 
The degree of arbitrariness of a frustrator’s behavior has been found, 
for example, to affect subsequent aggression toward him with greater 
arbitrariness leading to greater aggression (Pastore, 1952; Fishman, 
1965). The same may be found with regard to threat or attack, if its ar- 
bitrariness was varied. In a number of other experiments, most of them 
not in the area of aggression, attribution of intent has affected reactions 
to others’ behavior. Shopler and Thompson (1968) found that a favor 
was reciprocated only if circumstances made the behavior appear as 
unselfish or not manipulative in intent. Mallick and McCandless (1966) 
had third grade children frustrated by older children who interfered with 
the completion of work on several tasks and deprived 5s of winning 
money. Subsequent aggression, that is, attempts to hinder their frustrator 
from working on tasks (really a straightforward retaliation) was reduced 
greatly when the frustrator’s behavior was explained to 5s as not mali- 
cious in intent but probably mainly the result of tiredness and clumsiness. 
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suggests that cathartic-like reactions can result from other than agg 
behavior. Although lack of physiological tension is no guarantee of lack 
of violence, this evidence is suggestive. In their expenmen 
Hokanson (1969) have shown that when 5s could avoid str "g 
from another person by administering shocks to t emse ves, . 

to respond to others' aggression by self-administration of shocks instead 
of administering shocks to the aggressor. Those self-puni P 

came to be followed by vascular arousal-reduction, simi * . , Ho _ 

were previously found to follow aggressive responses ° i Worchel 
kanson „ al„ 1963). Finally, the experiment by Rothaus and Worchel 
(1964) that was previously interpreted to show that J y sion 

balanced without aggression, may be interpreted to s 0 others 

will be minimal when nonaggressive defenses against ^ 

are successful. In this study an instrumental commum Experi- 

confederate was successful in eliminating further '^uUsbytheExp 
menter; it also reduced subsequent hostility toward the Expenme 

Reinforcement for Aggression 

Perhaps the most general and most important ^^^behavior. A 
is the probability of reward or punishment ES accression, which 
number of writers have differentiated between accomplish other 

aims to inflict pain or injury, and behavior t a ai ^ ess (B andura 
goals, any kind of goal, but inflicts injury an p I ofi? • Buss, 1961). 

& Walters, 1963a, 1963b; Feshbach, 1964; Berko > , • ^ an un . 

This latter type of aggression, instrumenta agg « performing aggressive 

limited variety of reinforcers. The P rob ‘ y in fl ue nced by an in- 
acts in response to instigation may also b ss j on . Patterson, 

dividual’s history of rewards and punishmen exte nsive observation 
Uttman, and Bricker (1967) have shown t ro . f - s very strongly 
of children in nursery schools that aggressive j. Qrm 0 f withdrawal, 
influenced by reinforcement by other chl rei \ lthou ,,h an aggressive dis- 
letting go of a toy, crying, or other rewar s * .. . who started out as 
position tended to be persistent, with the ^ many children be- 

most aggressive also ending up as most aggr ^ counteraggression 

came more aggressive as a result of t eir s e{ a{ sugg est that ag- 
or other reinforcement for aggression. accression. and only s»b- 

gressive habits result from reinforcement ° of the previously ac- 
sequcntly will emotional states become e i 

quired instrumental responses. , v : car ious reinforcement 

Many other studies show that both direc s j V e models who arc 

for aggression, or even the observation o 
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in response to verbal comments or complaints by a subject-confederate, 
the Experimenter stopped insulting them. The effectiveness of the com- 
munication in eliminating further insults may have implied that Ss were 
previously wronged, and may have provided “satisfaction” or served to 
balance the previous injury. 


Decreasing Instigation -The Value of Efficacy 

In addition to producing a desire to hurt another person or to balance 
or retaliate, frustration, threat, or attack may be responded to with ag- 
gression in order to reduce subsequent and possibly more intense frus- 
tration, threat, or attack. Aggression may be a defensive measure. How- 
ever, defensive action need not be aggressive, if acts other than aggressive 
ones can successfully eliminate the probability of being victimized again. 
Moreover, confidence in one’s ability to respond effectively to frustration, 
t reat, or attack or to unfair treatment by others may decrease the arousal 
or anger-producing potential of instigation. 

u .'y , * h " e8ard the latter P° inl > a variety of experiments have shown 
vi o animals and man that the ability to control or predict aversive 
I ndivi^d n a ecreases botb tension and disruption of ongoing behavior. 
Ihth ,uh , , ere r SS ten r Whcn ,hey co '" d to'™™ ‘he sequence in 

harfL four a " m ‘elh8er.ce lest would be taken, even though this 
B^enttT Z V n U !i' han 0,h,:rs who not do so (S.o.land & 
stimulus whe th ea ,r individuals were willing to approach a feared 
Subiects who lhe j' couldco ntr°l their own approach (Staub, 1968). Male 
and could co W Z'™ ‘ he ndnunistration of shocks to themselves 
bol «oler’a. 1 -d st q y ' 1 PrediCl the ,imin 8 “nd exact size of the shocks 
uncomfortable T/Z PerCeived 'evels of shocks as less 

Subiects who had rh °l' C ess tens i° n at lower levels of shocks than 
skyTs“ %££££***« * S ~ *• (S.aub, Tur- 
Dronriatelv tr* inot •’ Confidence m one’s ability to respond ap- 

“urs^Tetr :: deai T eSSMly With them (U ~ 

trol them by aggressive means Th 1 he " eed *° attempt ‘° con_ 

directly; alSvidencefoAus mdirect. P needS “ ** 

fullv d |!r <> | I f ) '!! dec ‘ easing instigation, the ability to respond success- 

mode aielv aeamSt ’ fUrther insli 8ntion with nonaggressive or 

moderately aggressive means may also decrease aggressive behavior. 

friend, v an nr nSOn U969) “ve ral experiments in which 

Z fZ ° r . pas ' ve resp ° ns f s Mowing instigation, usually insult or 
aggression by others who administered electric shocks to the Subjects, 
were associated with reduction in autonomic indices of arousal. This 
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instigation. The ability to view events from another’s point .of .view is 
likely to determine whether and to what extent o ers i 

their reasons for their actions, are considered at all. , ri 

Viewing or perceiving events from another’s point of ; vrew may lead 
to the vicarious experience of another s emotion, icari 
of others’ pain and suffering may decrease the willing™ =ss inf h c t p a. 

or suffering on others. In a recent experiment, Feshbach ‘ «" d ““ 
(1969) demonstrated an association between emp ithy ® boys 

for boys at two age levels, although not for B' rls ’ ession ,as 

(4-5 years old) they found a positive association bet SS ^ ^ 

measured by teachers’ ratings of children s be av,or b children’s 

pathy, as measured by the degree of “--^""^Teponed fee.- 
description of how characters in pictures felt matur j ty , and greater 

ings. Among younger children, activity level, * . and m0 r e aggressive 

social participation may lead to both greater e P « e rdation- 

behavior. A similar finding of Murphy (1937) s o\ ‘ rsery sc hool 
ship between sympathetic behavior boys 

children, the two presumably linked by S « negative. Children 

six to seven years old, however, the relati p t0 t h 0se of charac- 

who showed greater empathy or similarity o e 

ters in pictures behaved less aggressively in c ass^ t j, a t exposure 

Previously reviewed research findings, w subjects who did 

to others’ suffering may be negatively rein or and may reduce 

not experience prior instigation ( Fesh ac e a j s0 an indication of 
subsequent aggression (Hartman, 19 ), m . Buss (1966). Sub- 

empathic reactions. So may be findings r p ' shocks to a second 

jects in this study found out before a mini they presumably 

victim, that they had harmed the first p £ rs0 now cannot move the 

administered shocks, specifically, that t is p the v j c tims were fe- 
finger to which shocks were administere • shock administered 

males, this resulted in a reduction of the am for female Sub- 

to the second victim; the same held, to ^ ® ■ tim and the Subject were 

jects. The effect was greatest when bothth ces 0 f the shocks for 

females. Information about the harmfu alternative explanation 

the first victim may have activated empa • anX j e t y , guilt, and fear 
is also just as reasonable, however; aggr knowledge of the harm 

of consequences may have been enhanced by the 

suffered by the victim. , oppression and aggression o- 

Hmpathy may limit both instrumen a angry, the more a perso 

lowing instigation, since presumably, even re j n f 0 rcing or satisfying 

vicariously experiences others’ emotion, individual differences i 

will others’ suffering be for him- Consequently. 
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not punished, enhance subsequent aggression (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 
1963; Bandura & Walters, 1963a, 1963b). Observing violence that was 
described to 5s as justified, was also found to enhance subsequent ag- 
gression (Berkowitz & Rawlings, 1963). Most of this research did not 
examine the long range effects of reinforcement or modeling; the study 
by Patterson et al. (1967) was an exception. In a naturalistic study of a 
street corner gang. Miller et al. (1961) noted that most of the aggression 
in the group seemed to be governed by norms that prescribed appropriate 
forms of aggression for various occasions. Members of the group seldom 
showed anger in the course of aggressive behavior. Under the influence 
of norms that condone or encourage aggression, aggression may become 
a socially desirable behavior that is rewarded in various ways, including 
prestige for the successful aggressor. 


Inhibition of Aggression 

I would like to consider next influences that may inhibit aggression, 
ne class of these is fear of punishment, anxiety about aggression, and 
gui t, while the first of these is likely to be situation-specific, the other 
wo are considered internalized inhibitors of aggression. People vary 
great y in the extent that they are afraid to aggress against others or feel 
guilty about hurting others. It is generally agreed that aggressive anti- 
socia in lviduals have little anxiety or guilt about aggression. This con- 
c usion comes, in large part, from research with projective and other 
ssessment measures, which shows that stories or responses of aggressive 
ppr, ,S ° C i ia lnd ' v ' d aals contain little indication of aggression anxiety. In 
to »f h* research in this ar ea (Staub & Conn, 1970) shows that the ability 
■ re lc * over * aggression from Thematic Apperception Test responses 
& ^ reat dea ^ instead of considering only the amount of ag- 
intemai 0 eXp [^ ssed ’ n stories, the amount of anxiety and guilt, that is, 
Anx' ? r SC ’ pu . n * sbmen t> * s also taken into consideration. 

Another ^ °\ 8U ^ 3rC acce P te ^ and known inhibitors of aggression. 
empathv "f 8 ected . but Probably important inhibitor of aggression is 
to exner* " C C3paci f y to view events from the standpoint of others and 
of emnattf nC »k v ‘ car ‘° us ly others’ emotions. The cognitive component 
to recoen^’ if capacit y to vie w events from another’s point of view and 
ably a nr' 26 ^ . nature tbe emotional experience of another, is prob- 
enceofanonf > tl ° n *°. r tfie emot ' ona l component, the vicarious experi- 
others’ act’ ^ S emol ‘ on ' The m otives or intentions perceived as guiding 
and kind of ° S pr ° posed as an important influence on the amount 
reciprocation or balancing that would take place following 
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but does not acquire internal standards that would guide his behavior. 
Specifically, aggression toward the parents is severely punishe . n con 
trast aggression toward peers may even be encouraged as a “j® 

type behavior. “Induction” techniques of discipline (Aron ree , 
which are thought to lead to the internalization of norms, including pro- 
hibitions against aggression, are usually not practiced. These tec ™9 ue 
emphasize the communication of reasons for the undesira 1 1 y 
tain behaviors, including pointing out to children f 

their behavior for others (Aronfreed, 1968; Hoffman, )• 

verbal reasoning, or a verbal medium of discipline, c ose con 
children’s behavior, the use of withdrawal of affection o 171 . . 

child to adhere to the verbalized standards or values, an < " 017 <• 

intentions behind the behavior are likely to produce ,n ^ rna g , er 
behavior (Aronfreed, 1968). These practices are usually abs nt m lower 
class families and particularly in families of aggressiv or U t 

viduals. The result, as the evidence suggests, is : a lack of an ? 

about aggression, that is, a lack of internal in t J “ diagnosed 
McCord and McCord (1956) found, for example, a „. nonscs on a test 
as behavior disorders or psychopaths gave fewer gui , har . 

with incomplete stories describing situations m which the " n ‘™ ed in 
acter has violated some standard ofbeh ravit or than c ^ ^ aggressiva 
vanous other ways. Bandura and Walters tiv ; ^ of exte mal 

boys were deterred from antisocial acts P"™" ’ . ] Additional 

punishment instead of guilt or other forms o m was reviewed 

evidence that aggressive children lack was no t evaluated in 

elsewhere (Staub & Conn, 1970). Although P chi]dren do not seem 
these studies, the child rearing expenences empathy. Pointing out 

conducive to the development of the capaci y ot j iers and alerting 

to children the consequences of their be avio important for the de- 
them to others’ internal states seem, for example, imports 
velopment of empathy (Hoffman, 1970). no t characteristic of the 

The literature suggests that parental warm . cj£ of a ff e ction by 

background of aggressive-antisocial indivi u ■ ^ characterisitic of 

parents for children was reported, for examp . Howeyer the a tmos- 
families with delinquent children (Gluec , ‘ for j earn ing and inter- 

phere of warmth seems important as a bac *g Moreover> , n a study by 
nalizing parental standards (Maccoby, • tob j ogr aphical material 

Bossard and Boll (1957) adult 5s reported, in rents but some- 

and questionnaire responses, that af< im P Toward these persons strong 
times others, influenced them greatly. years of these adults life- 
emotional attitudes developed in the early > . thesc persons, they 

When there were positive emotional attitudes traits , values, 

tried to emulate them more or less ccnsc,ousl> 
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empathy niav hf» * 

ever, althoiini r ,m ^ or1ant determinants of aggressive behavior. How- 
that following - lrect cx P cr imental evidence is not available, it is likely 
Mother person msl,8at ' on ~ threat, attack, or frustrating behavior-by 
haps anyone’s s'uff 11 ^ 1 ^ Wou !d be less aroused by this person’s or per- 
In sum, a varief Cnri r’- t * ian Und erotherconditions. 
tion, threat, insult ^ ,n ^ uences on aggression were proposed. Frustra- 
for aggression 0r attac k may all instigate aggression. Reinforcement 
Sinn — ... ana subculhirni Pn rnnraee aggres- 


J^ ty °finnue^_... 

for aggression anrt ° r attack may all instigate aggression. Reintorcernem 
s ’ 0n are likely i 0 u Sabcu,t ural norms that tolerate or encourage aggres* 
an d balancing tendH !° bab itua!ly aggressive responses. A reciprocating 
causes physical or nc ^^ v, h influence reactions to others’ behavior that 
f Ver * others’ intent^^ 01081 ^ 1 dama gc or perpetrates injustice; how- 
tendencies, such as h ! % motives are also considered, and evaluative 
o aiming t 0 hurtQ hostility, may affect retaliate action. In addition 
s nation may a | So ° r to establishing a balance, aggression following 

antdew a " d retal 'ation defenSe asainsl further a S8 ressio ": 

ofaot ° r Built ' and eJS, h ° wever - Iak <= "onaggressive forms; finally. 
Sgression, pathy were suggested as internalized inhibitors 

The Acq Uisit , on op Aq 

In the ne», ' An tisocial Tendencies 

Inhibition S Secti °n. ag Kre «- 

former. The assertiv e behavin'^ antisocla l tendencies and overly strong 

stra tegiesf orc h anifesta !ion 0 f ,Z‘ be discussad > with emphasis on the 
Aggressive n aaee W 'H he of con 6Se pr °hJenis, their development, and 
ness and d nt,soc 'al tend cern - 

del inque„ C y S '™ ctive ness, oftnT e * em Piified by overt aggressive- 
properiy for """nality. Vio|en, C T Panied b V or manifested through 
' theudipj,. i ag 8ressi P ystcal acts against individuals and 

fancies dev e , S J ,,h s °ciet y be cha mcteris,ic of individuals even 
c,al indivi dua|s , p and What are th e °h ,heft °r burglary. How do these 
C i ... characteristics of aggressive anti- 

a R eari n8 

° f dl ' sa ipline were found ,0 
1970) f a / ni,les * sometim he Usua * te C K,f- Sfiressive ch,, dren (McCord 
tacks t C h ara cterizcd h^ CS rcrc rrc d ' 1 c ' Ue °f disciplining children 

A^7,° 9 r 8 - d -ecter -"■^r,h as r ion <“• 

sitizatmn, ; 8: E 'der, rS’ ^ arc rarely emn, , ts ’ and verbal al ‘ 
'echniqucs: the chaft Ar °nrrced calls^h <ScarS " al " l957: 

“ carn s that transpr S ° ,ecl,ni <I u M sen- 

nsgression wi „ be punished 
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but does not acquire internal standards that would guide his behavior. 
Specifically, aggression toward the parents is severely punished. In con- 
trast aggression toward peers may even be encouraged as a masculine- 
type behavior. “Induction” techniques of discipline (Aronfreed, 19 ), 

which are thought to lead to the internalization of norms, including pro 
hibitions against aggression, are usually not practiced. These techniques 
emphasize the communication of reasons for the undesirabi lty o cer 
tain behaviors, including pointing out to children the consequences o 
their behavior for others (Aronfreed, 1968; Hoffman, 1970). e use o 
verbal reasoning, or a verbal medium of discipline, close contro over 
children’s behavior, the use of withdrawal of affection to motiva e 
child to adhere to the verbalized standards or values, and concern a 
intentions behind the behavior are likely to produce interna goyemo 
behavior (Aronfreed, 1968). These practices are usually absent in 
class families and particularly in families of aggressive an 
viduals. The result, as the evidence suggests, is a lack of anxi y g 
about aggression, that is, a lack of internal inhi dion ° •• ose d 

McCord and McCord (1956) found, for example, that ch,,dr ^" ® test 
as behavior disorders or psychopaths gave fewer gui t resp ' char _ 

with incomplete stories describing situations in w ic d in 

acter has violated some standard of behavior than children dmgnowd m 
various other ways. Bandura and Walters (195 ) oun external 

boys were deterred from antisocial acts pnman y y A dditionaI 

punishment instead of guilt or other forms of intern reviewed 

evidence that aggressive children lack '" terna £° n ‘ r not evaluated in 
elsewhere (Staub & Conn, 1970). Although emp y , d o not seem 
these studies, the child rearing experiences of these Pointing out 
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empathy may be important determinants of aggressive behavior. How- 
ever, although direct experimental evidence is not available, it is likely 
that following instigation- threat, attack, or frustrating behavior-by 
another person, empathy would be less aroused by this person’s or per- 
haps anyone’s suffering than under other conditions. 

In sum, a variety of influences on aggression were proposed. Frustra- 
tion, threat, insult, or attack may all instigate aggression. Reinforcement 
for aggression and subcultural norms that tolerate or encourage aggres- 
sion are likely to lead to habitually aggressive responses. A reciprocating 
and balancing tendency will influence reactions to others’ behavior that 
causes physical or psychological damage or perpetrates injustice; how- 
ever, others’ intentions or motives are also considered, and evaluative 
tendencies, such as hostility, may affect retaliative action. In addition 
to aiming to hurt others or to establishing a balance, aggression following 
instigation may also serve as a defense against further aggression. Both 
defense and retaliation may, however, take nonaggressive forms; finally, 
anxiety or guilt, and empathy were suggested as internalized inhibitors 
of aggression. 

The Acquisition of Aggressive Antisocial Tendencies 

In the next section, aggressive antisocial tendencies and overly strong 
inhibition of assertive behavior will be discussed, with emphasis on the 
former. The manifestation of these problems, their development, and 
strategies for change will be of concern. 

Aggressive-antisocial tendencies are exemplified by overt aggressive- 
ness and destructiveness, often accompanied by or manifested through 
delinquency or criminality. Violent physical acts against individuals and 
property for verbal aggression may be characteristic of individuals even 
if their difficulties with society result from theft or burglary. How do these 
tendencies develop and what are the characteristics of aggressive anti- 
social individuals? 

Child Rearing 

Lack of cohesiveness and inconsistency of discipline were found to 
characterize the families of delinquent and aggressive children (McCord 
et al., 1959; Elder, 1968). The usual technique of disciplining children 
in these families, sometimes referred to as power assertion (Hoffman, 
1970), is characterized by physical punishment, threats, and verbal at- 
tacks. Love oriented techniques are rarely employed (Sears et al., 1957; 
Aronfreed, 1968; Elder, 1968). Aronfreed calls these techniques sen- 
sitization techniques; the child learns that transgression will be punished 
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habits, and even occupations. When there was a feeling of aversion, or 
negative emotional attitudes, they tried to develop opposing traits. These 
emotional attitudes, 5s reported, influenced their reactions toward the 
methods of child rearing or other conditions that constituted their ex- 
perience. These findings may suggest one reason why, through positive 
emotional attitudes toward individuals outside the home, an environment 
that may be expected to lead to aggressive-antisocial tendencies will not 
always do so. The influence of identification with parents on moral de- 
velopment has been supported by recent findings of Hoffman (1970) an 
Rutherford and Mussen (1968). Bandura and Walters (1959) reported 
that aggressive adolescent boys in their study experienced conditions that 
were highly unfavorable for identification with parents. Relationships 
between fathers and sons were especially poor, with either a severe 
break in the relationship, or a generally poor relationship in which fathers 
were typically hostile and rejecting. Bandura and Walters (1959) suggest 
that serious delinquency may be related not only to a lack of internaliza- 
tion of parental standards, but also to the development of hate an 
hostility toward the parents and the learning of active opposition to 
parents and parental norms. In addition to the generally poor relationship, 
the use of physical punishment, threat, and verbal attack may further 
engender hostility. The result seems to be a pattern of aggression with 
insistence on self-reliance and rejection of interference; such boys fear, 
avoid, and repel close involvements except perhaps with members of 
their own group. A pattern of active rebellion and rejection of approach 
by others has also been reported by other writers (Redl & Wineman, 
1951; McCord & McCord, 1964; Slavson, 1965). Others’ behavior is 
easily interpreted as a threat, insult, or challenge. It is interesting in this 
regard, that in a recent study (Kinzel, 1969) it was shown that prisoners 
who committed violent crimes perceived an Experimenter who was ap- 
proaching them, while they were sitting in the middle of a room, as 
threatening, looming over them, or rushing at them, more than prisoners 
who were committed for nonviolent crimes. Certain individuals may per- 
ceive physical approach toward them, or simply the presence of others at 
close quarters, as an attack. 

The availability of aggressive models and subcultural norms that permit 
or even encourage aggression is also likely to contribute to the develop- 
ment of aggressive tendencies. Children may learn aggression through 
observation of their parents’ aggression directed toward themselves^ or 
their siblings. Moreover, parental values may support rather than inhibit 
aggression. Often fathers of aggressive antisocial children present a 
model for the children through their antisocial behavior outside the home. 
Identification with aggressive prototypes outside the home may also be 
important. Finally, a subculture in which toughness, aggressiveness, an 
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such interest develops therapy is not likely to have lasting effect. McCord 
and McCord (1964) began their chapter on the treatment of psychopathy 
with a quotation from the Doctor in Macbeth: “This disease is beyond 
my practice,” appropriately signifying the difficulty of treatment. 

In the following, a set of hypotheses will be offered in the form of 
recommendations for treatment. These recommendations are guided by 
the notion that learning may take place at the behavioral, cognitive, and 
affective level, and that experimental findings and clinical experience 
may both be used to derive principles and techniques for learning. In 
specific instances, specific goals for therapy should be defined as clearly 
as possible, and treatment techniques applied that are appropriate for 
the specific case. 

In the clinical literature on the treatment of aggressive antisocial children, 
adolescents, or adults, reported success can be found in a few instances 
when some form of milieu or group therapy has been employed (Redl & 
Wineman, 1952; Slavson, 1943, 1965; Maxwell Jones, 1953). Once the 
crucial formative years of the child’s socialization have passed, and 
hostile and aggressive tendencies have developed, the best method of 
socialization or resocialization may be within a peer group. In a group, 
aggressive habits may be eliminated through changed reinforcement con- 
tingencies; hostile feelings and active dislike for others may be diminished; 
and through cohesion within the group and the development of group 
norms, individuals may learn to internalize standards that will inhibit or 
modify aggressive behavior. With children and adolescents the presence 
of adults who may be the source of new values, who show positive affect 
combined with a certain degree of firmness, and who come to be, in con- 
sequence, liked and respected by the children may be important. I wonder 
whether entirely new policies should not be introduced in the selection of 
adults to lead such groups; for example, bright, trained, rehabilitated 
criminals may serve very well in this capacity. Such individuals may com- 
mand the respect of those whom they treat and provide a bridge between 
their values and the values that are to be acquired. 

In the following, principles and specific techniques of treatment will be 
discussed. Most, but not all, of the suggested treatment approaches may 
be applicable to both group and individual therapy. 


The Use of Reinforcement Strategies 

Direct reinforcement techniques may be used to get aggressive anti- 
social individuals into treatment, and also as part of therapy. 

With adolescent delinquents, experimenter-subject psychotherapy has 
been reported as a successful strategy to get these individuals into treat- 
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These two examples suggest that direct rewards may be used to get 
aggressive and antisocial adolescents involved with treatment. In addi- 
tion to its reward value, money may provide such individuals with an 
excuse to do something they would have liked to do anyway, like talking 
about things that concern them, but were inhibited from doing by the 
norms of their subculture. Talking about problems with an adult may 
mean you are a sissy. Getting money for talking means that you are 
getting the better of a situation. 

In addition to its initial use, direct reinforcement may be an important 
part of treatment. As mentioned before, aggressive antisocial subcultures 
provide reinforcement for aggression in terms of prestige, security, or in 
other ways. Rewards, particularly money, may be given to individuals, 
and also to the group as a whole, on condition of not engaging in aggres- 
sive acts. By making rewards for the group contingent on the behavior of 
individual members, pressure may arise within the group to reduce aggres- 
sion, which may lead to changed reinforcement patterns within the group. 
These recommendations are supported by findings of Piliavin, Hardyck, 
and. Vadum (1968), that perceived cost greatly effects transgression; they 
suggested that the cost of transgression may be increased through money 
wages given on condition that the recipient will stay out of trouble. While 
reducing aggressive behavior, other procedures, some described below, 
should aim at the development of prosocial behavior incompatible with 
aggressive acts. In addition to money, a system of increasing privileges 
may be used in an institution to reward appropriate behavior. The effec- 
tiveness of rewards cannot be taken for granted, and their value for the 
patients needs to be evaluated. The judicious use of rewards is crucial, 
so that they will not be pitted against important motives, such as group 
solidarity and the need for acceptance. 

To facilitate cohesion and the development of new group norms and to 
affect the relationship of group members toward each other, group tasks 
may be employed. These may include sports, and within- and between- 
group competition. They may also involve occupational activities and 
contribute to the development of interest in socially acceptable goals. 
Slavson’s (1943) so-called activity groups, although they included chil- 
dren who were probably only moderately aggressive, used activities as 
seemingly effective means of treatment. Permissiveness and praise and 
recognition for constructive behavior in the course of activities, like 
handicrafts, plays, and trips, seemed to lead to the development of group 
organization and orderly activities by 8- 13-year-old children. 

The selection of tasks appropriate for the group is crucial; one reason 
for the ineffectiveness of occupational therapy in hospitals and juvenile 
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treatment centers is that most of the available activities insult the intelli- 
gence and lead to no practical skills. 
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paths may be unemotional because they ignore or do not utilize as cues 
whatever internal reactions they do experience,” i.e., because they do 
not interpret their arousal. 

The research by Schachter and Latane (1964) and their review of 
earlier studies suggest that sociopaths overreact to a variety of stimula- 
tion, so that their autonomic reactivity is great in response to both fright- 
ening and relatively trivial and unimportant events. If such individuals do 
not interpret their arousal this may be so because they cannot discriminate 
on the basis of internal cues between important and unimportant events. 
If this is the case, if there is too much internal confusion, then the at- 
tempted treatment may demand two steps: that of enhancing variation in 
internal reactions so that unimportant events will produce less arousal 
than important ones, and that of teaching sociopaths to attend to and to 
interpret their internal arousal. 

Variation in physiological reactivity may be produced by relaxation 
training. Behavior therapists have used relaxation training as part of 
desensitization, a procedure to eliminate anxiety. The purpose of relaxa- 
tion training is to help patients reduce tension. Patients are taught to 
relax their muscles, and over time many of them learn to relax them- 
selves in a very short period of time, without going through the labor- 
ious procedure that they initially use. One reason for this is that they 
learn the internal cues that are involved in relaxation, and ways to bring 
them about directly. In the case of aggressive-antisocial individuals, who 
have problems with their autonomic reactivity, pairing of stimuli with re- 
laxation may diminish responsiveness to relatively trivial stimuli, and 
thereby increase the variability and discriminability of internal reactions. 
My experience suggests, unfortunately, that it may be difficult to train this 
type of individual in relaxation. For one thing, many of these people are 
restless and have difficulty in concentrating; for another thing many of 
them are unwilling to relinquish a sense of control, and relaxation has 
that implication for them. If the use of tried procedures turns out to be 
difficult, combining the use of relaxing drugs and the relaxation exercises 
so that resistance to the latter decreases may achieve the desired effect. 

Another part of the task may be that of teaching the patient to attend to 
and interpret his internal arousal. Theoretically this may be done by 
pointing out connections between external cues and the appropriate 
emotional reactions to those cues, and attempting to link the external 
cues, and the description of relevant emotional reactions, to internal phys- 
iological states. The external cues, as well as internal reactions, may be 
created through role playing of specific events or scenes. Fights or quar- 
rels that the patient has taken part in, so that aggressive situations will be 
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vidual psychotherapy with psychopaths, reported by McCord and 
McCord (1964) the patients developed interest in a socially acceptable 
occupational activity. This may have been crucial for success. It is un- 
fortunate that few opportunities are open for aggressive antisocial indi- 
viduals, adolescents or adults, for occupational training. How this could 
be changed is an important social issue. 

Another important type of training may aim at teaching aggressive 
antisocial individuals to deal with threat, attack, or hostility directed at 
them with moderate forms of self assertive, angry, or aggressive acts. 
Assertive training (Wolpe & Lazarus, 1966; Wolpe, 1958) has been em- 
ployed by behavior therapists to decrease the inhibitions of overly 
inhibited patients, but may be highly effective in accomplishing the op- 
posite effect also (Staub 1970b). The training usually includes role play- 
ing or behavior rehearsal of specific interactions that are likely to present 
the patient with problems. The patient may show how he usually behaves 
in the course of such interactions; then the therapist may show the patient 
how he acted and enact alternative types of responses. The appropriate 
behavior may be decided upon through discussion, and may be learned 
by the patient through rehearsal, reinforcement, and modeling by the 
therapist. Hostile-aggressive individuals often perceive others’ behavior 
as a challenge, threat, or attack, but they seldom realize that their own 
behavior may serve as an instigator of others’ aggressive acts. In the 
course of role playing, behaviors that may serve as an instigation to 
others’ aggression may be pointed out, and alternative forms of behavior 
may be developed. Since nonaggressive defenses against others’ aggres- 
sion are important, assertive training should include the rehearsal of acts 
that may forestall and inhibit others’ aggression and lead to reinforce- 
ment from the environment, including prosocial acts. Assertive training 
overlaps with psychodrama and role playing as discussed before, but it 
emphasizes training in specific types of behavior. 

Assertive techniques seemed effective, in my experience, in decreasing 
the tendency for angry outbursts and verbal and physical aggressiveness 
by delinquent and neglected adolescents. The techniques of role playing 
and behavior rehearsal seemed suitable for use with individuals who en- 
joy motoric action and can deal with external events verbally, but have 
difficulties with introspection. Values that prescribe avoiding aggressive 
behavior may also be communicated during assertive training. Kaufmann 
and Feshbach (1963) found that a communication that suggested con- 
structive, rational approaches for dealing with instigation of aggression 
resulted in less aggression of Subjects during a discussion following in- 
stigation of aggression by the Experimenter than any one of several other 
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experimental treatments. Over a longer period of time a similar effe y 

be accomplished with aggressive individuals also. 

Verbal Modes of Treatment 

Cognitive clarification. Aggressive antisocial motives m’be^ 

understanding of the influence of their ow jn an individual’s 

havior. The therapist may point out const of The pat ient’s 

behavior, or between antecedent events an and when th e expres- 
norms, values, beliefs, that determine w ^ e • luation of the appro- 

sion of hostility is appropriate may be clan • normSi and dari- 

priateness of these beliefs, information ab various courses of 

fication of positive and negative consequence an d strateg ies 

action may all be included in the discussion. ^ Lazarus, 1966), 

of cognitive clarification in behavior t ive constructs (Kelley, 

of rational therapy (Ellis, 1962) and of cation. Slavson (1965) 

1955) may all be combined in cognitive • a responsibility for their 

suggests that antisocial adolescents do no mor eover, that the as- 

actions, but blame others instead. He sugge * • j component of 

sumption or realization of their responsibility ^ 

therapy. Cognitive clarification may contri u e ^ through a verbal 
An aspect of cognitive clarification ma ^ e t ^ at we re not learned 
medium of exchange, values, standards, an n to be internalized, 

in the course of socialization. In order for su an d p 3 tient which 

there should be close atfective ties between ent an( j child, for the 
provide the motive, like the affection ° e Verbal discussion in a 

acceptance and internalization of ,hese , I?' and increase the probability 
group may decrease resistance to new va ’ f tbe group, 

that they will be incorporated into the func i aggressive fantasy. 

A form of verbal therapy may aim at dec aggre ssive behavior. 
Fantasy aggression may increase the i e • por t S indicate that in a 

Megargee (1966) writes, for example, that : « £ ave been used to pre- 

number of instances violent fantasy be avi elimination of aggressi 
diet a violent act. Holmes (1966) foun a c f physiological ar ° us 

cues from the environment resulted in a e ‘ ones> e ven thoug 
of insulted subjects to the level of noa ' ,n Reduction of aggressi 

former had no opportunity to express os Ascribe their fan a 

fantasy may have a similar effect. Patien onse to TAT an 0 

or they may be asked to make U P st0 "* S the patient’s life- Th *JJ,*^ rith 
stimulus materials with content relevant j or incompattb 

fic images and behavioral sequences that am or pati ents may be 

aggression may be introduced into the no 
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asked to develop themes incompatible with aggression and be rewarded 
for doing so. Procedures used in the development of achievement imagery 
may be employed (McClelland, 1965). 


Overly Strong Inhibition of Aggression 


Reactions to instigation vary widely. Some individuals may react with 
anger. Others, fearing harm to themselves, may react with anxiety (Fun- 
kenstein, 1955), particularly in the case of threat or attack. Still others 
may either escape or attack with seemingly little intervening emotional 
reactions. 


Even when people react to instigating stimuli with anger, resentment, 
or hostility, strong internalized norms may prohibit any form of expres- 
sion of anger or resentment, and result in a feeling of anxiety or guilt when 
aggressive acts are performed or even contemplated. In addition to these 
internal inhibitors, the fear of retaliation for aggression, fear of loss of 
love or of censure, may effectively inhibit aggressive, angry, or self- 
assertive behavior. While the source and nature of development of such 
inhibitions is viewed differently in different theoretical frameworks, there 
is agreement that in neurosis, problems with inhibited anger, aggression, 
and hostility are present. In the psychoanalytic view, for example, re- 
P t^ et lu h0St, . lty ,S a central element of the neurosis (White, 1964). Be- 
nrnhih- herap,sts COns,der ‘"sufficient assertiveness, when strong anxiety 
proh.b.ts even appropriate expression of self-assertion and justified 
esentment and anger, a frequent problem (Salter, 1965; Wolpe, 1958). 
thn.T. S . USSi0n 0f the antecedents of internalized morality suggests 
that lend in ,nhibitions ma y result from child rearing techniques 

nrohihiiio r GVC °P ment °f internalized norms, but include generalized 
exDressinr ° f anery ’ se lf*assertive behavior on the part of the child, or of 
Recel? * ^dependence. However, research is scant in this area, 
control l!K arCh find,n S s suggest that overly strong inhibition or over- 
Cook A m e associated w ‘ffi violent crime (Megargee, 1 966; Megargee, 
who rnm ■ < ; nde,sohn ’ 1967 >* Megargee suggested that many individuals 
with somT/i eXtre T e ! y ag 8 re ssive crimes, violent or assaultive behavior 
bv overrnnt 01 ^ 8 ^ at,Ve ' y apparent justification, are characterized 
nnrs c°i- ° F Strong inhibition of impulses, particularly aggressive 
these imlivifin \ n&S su 6Sestive of hostile tendencies on the part of 
that are not ^ are a PP arent ly kept in check until, for reasons 

i (w* 0 ,re . y c l car because the immediate provocation is often 
h J r>ir .® ar ® ee \ they result in a violent crime. This research 
* . ime Primarily at showing that people who commit extremely 
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aggressive acts are not necessarily undercontrolled a d 0 i es _ 

trast to aggressive-antisocial individuals, overcon ro commit a 

cents seem to have been relatively well adjusted until they comm.t a 
violent act (Megargee, 1966). However, other chi rracter, tics of tl re: se 

individuals have not been thoroughly investigate ye a neurotic 

not yet established whether they are like the overly inhibited neuron 

individuals that were previously referred to, or not. WO uld be 

The goal of treatment in the case of overly stron ’’ TeVL pro- 
to decrease anxiety associated with aggression, to > ® ^ and t0 teac h 

hibit any form of expression of anger or se - 

moderate, appropriate forms of assertive behavior. anxiety about 

Desensitizationprocedures may be employed. o decreased .x.ety^^ 

aggression (Wolpe, 1958; Wolpe & Lazarus, 196 ; d a nd then 

stimuli that evoke anxiety for the pal.ent “* j“g Patients are 
arranged in a hierarchy from least to most anxie y representing 

trained in relaxation and, while relaxed, SC “P* lhem ver bally by the 
the anxiety-producing stimuli are P rese " e ^compatible responses, 
therapist. Relaxation and anxiety are vie\ evoked by stimuli 

and relaxation is thus expected to inhibit anxiety 
presented to the patient. . . wou | d be used, as de- 

In addition to desensitization, assertive rai . expressions of 

scribed above, but with the goal of teaching P (|95g) asser tive 
moderate forms of self-assertion. According reciprocally inhibit 

training is important because assertive respo , ye training probably 
anxiety. However, the primary importance o ss tbe ir anger and 

lies in teaching people forms of behavior a ^ but j n a manner 
balance the injustice they may feel they have instead of punish- 

that is socially acceptable and leads to reinforcement 
ment from the environment. , race patients to apply 

In assertive training it is important to so t hat they wil 

their new skill in asserting themselves in gra - ronmen t in the initia 

avoid strong negative reinforcement from e anxiety about se 

Part of the training which would ag a,n ei ^ into real life scttine* 

assertion. The therapist may accompany the P pro tect the pahen 

to provide security, and if necessary to ta e ^yolpe & Lazarus, 

from negative consequences of self-asse iv 

1966; Wolpe, 1958;Salter, 1965). Hpsensitization has to pre- 

Sometimes anxiety may be so strong . . by anxiety from eve 
cede role playing, because the patient is in patient, for examp • 

play-acting assertive responses. An a u 4 est to ask his s,s ® * 
seemed incapable of attempting to rehear ‘ . be wen t to bed m 
w ho used to type in a room beside his be ro a f ro id that if he sta 

evening, to type in another room. This pa ie 
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to assert himself he would lose control. There was justification for his 
fear; once he got furious and attacked and knocked down a fellow waiter 
in a restaurant, a form of behavior that one would expect from the over- 
controlled individuals Megargee (1966) investigated. 

Cognitive clarification would also be used in treatment. By clarifying 
assumptions of patients about aggressive behavior, values may be in- 
fluenced so that appropriately assertive responses will be viewed as 
justified and permissible. The use of desensitization, assertive training, 
and cognitive clarification together may lead to change that is consistent 
and accompanied by relatively little conflict. 

Most of the discussion so far has dealt with adolescents and adults, and 
only some of it is applicable to children. In the case of very young chil- 
dren, no clear-cut pattern of behavior can be found such as the one 
described for aggressive-antisocial individuals; neither is their inhibition 
of aggression usually as strong as in the case of adults. A number of re- 
ports show that negative reinforcement for aggressive behavior and posi- 
tive reinforcement for incompatible prosocial behavior results in decreased 
aggression (Brown & Elliott, 1965; O’Leary et al., 1967). With inhibited 
children, in traditional therapy, opportunities are provided for the ex- 
pression of aggression in play, by observing aggressive puppets, or in 
other ways (White, 1964; Staub & Conn, 1970). The opportunity to ex- 
press aggression without punishment is helpful, of course, because it 
decreases inhibition. In addition, through verbal therapy, children’s 
values and feelings may be modified. However, a guiding principle of this 
orm of therapy is that catharsis, the expression or observation of aggres- 
sion, reduces subsequent aggression. Research findings suggest that 
aggression has cathartic effects only under specific conditions, when 
irected at certain types of targets. Moreover, the reduction in arousal 
associated with the expression of anger may be reinforcing, increasing 
uture probability of aggression. Consequently, cathartic type treatment 
should be employed judiciously. 


Limiting Individual Violence 


Much of the foregoing may be summarized in response to the question: 
How might individual violence be minimized? The acquisition of com- 
petence and a related sense of personal efficacy in achieving important 
occupational and interpersonal goals and in dealing with instigation in a 
nonaggrcssivc or moderately aggressive manner may decrease felt or 
perceived instigation, and may enable people to respond to frustration in 
a consmictivc manner and to defend against or retailiate threat or attack 
with relatively little aggression. Childhood experience, including child- 
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rearing practices and moral education in schools, may contn u e o e 
goals. . . . 

Learning strong internalized norms which prohibit aggression may a 
reduce aggression. However, good discrimination learning is necess » 
so that appropriate self-assertion and expression of anger ° r / e ^ e " . ™ , 
remains possible. In order to effectively inhibit aggression 1 is e 1 ’ 

I think, that children be not only taught norms that pro 1 1 a S ’ 

but also prosocial values, norms and behavior. Learning to esee 

well-being may be an extremely important principle in m i 1 1 - , 

sion, because it leads to behavior antithetical to aggression f t v 
behavior. It is more likely that aggression will be minima w . 
prohibitions are learned but also values and behavior a 
patible with inflicting suffering on others. nther 

Unfortunately, I do not think that teaching children to e teem other 

people’s well-being is widely practiced. Some of our rese develop- 
suggest this (Stand, 1970a; Staub, in press b) Ir 

mental changes in children helping another chil decreases 

that helping increases with age until second gra e, “ , . sponseso f 
from second to sixth grade (Staub, 1970a). On the a. ,. er children, 

Ss to questions by the Experimenter we hypothesize , . were 

Who have learned to behave according to ™ies and reBulabon^we^ 
afraid of disapproval for possibly inappropriate behavi 
Where norms of appropriate behavior were unknown. , (Stau b, 

. To investigate this hypothesis, another permission to go 

in press b) in which a group of children receive from , hat room , 

into an adjoining room (permission to get drawing p , lress who was 
if needed). Subsequently these children helped a child in ^ such 

in that room significantly more than children w o (S taU b, in press 
permission. This finding was replicated in a secon * permission and 
b) with girls alone. A prohibition group was a f . the prohibition 
no information (i.e., no permission) groups, c i „ 0 , n g into the ad- 
group were prohibited for an irrelevant reason r d; c hildren in 

joining room. The findings of the first study were ji^ren in either of 

l he permission group helped significantly more ^hihition did not have 
the other two groups, while no information an pr 
differential effects. subjects were 7th 

Those findings suggest to me that chil ren riate behavior 

graders— learn to fear disapproval for possi y distress. It seems 
more than they learn responsibility for helping o W rong thing than 

that the Subjects were more concerned about m ^ e j r own age, who 
they were about not helping someone, a c i education seems to 

sounded as if she were in serious distress. Their prosocial values, 

have overemphasized prohibitions and underemp 
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Considering that difficulty with the management of hostility and anger 
are widespread, and that most children have probably very poor training 
in empathy or instruction in values that emphasize the importance of 
others’ welfare and well being, a question that arises is whether our edu- 
cational system should not include instruction that aims at accomplishing 
these goals? We may be too bashful about bringing moral education into a 
public sphere, leaving it to parents whether and how effectively they will 
teach their children that they should not hurt others. 

A final but important point in considering how aggression may be 
limited is whether cultural and particularly subcultural conditions may be 
changed to decrease aggression. First, conditions need to be changed to 
enhance the stability of relationships and affectional ties within the 
family so that the family climate and child rearing practices will contribute 
to the internalization of socially desirable ways of managing aggression. 
Secondly, frustration may be reduced by providing opportunities and 
teaching skills to achieve socially acceptable goals in a socially acceptable 
manner, so that alternative, aggressive ways of seeking rewards and ac- 
complishing goals will be minimized. Would decrease in poverty, better 
jo s, and general improvement in living conditions contribute to this? 

ow t is may be accomplished will be an important concern in our 
society probably for a long time. 
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Dr. Singer’s invitation to come here 0 j ence comes at a pan 

:arch on the assessment and dynamics f ore bearers happ ene 

rly appropriate time. Because our anc,e ron ditioned to think in terni 
ave five claws on each foot, we have ® en . our program of resear • 
f units often, and 1969 marks the tenth i y what we have done ' 3 * 

herefore it is a good time to look ac up the books an 

aore important, what we have not done, j nt0 the next e 

vhat sort of balance, if any, we can carry tious to call this 

I must confess, however, that it is rat e „ implies a planne * 

‘ "Program of research." The word ' in a W ell-or6an,z«<. 

•ematic process, with studies followi g t he beginning 

orderly development. It wasn’t like that a. all. * ^ , he way sjud.es 
idea where this research was going to interesting at 1 f * j t 

Were performed because they appeara b exploited. After ‘ s o 

because an opportunity was ava,lab ! e ceive a P altern unfolding 
is always possible to look back and ^ esen ted the gro d j tr y 

1 like to pretend to people that this a public image 

^ some grand design. However, while this ,s h P ^ ^ 
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to foster, my private impression is much different. They say that an air- 
line pilot s job consists of long periods of tedium punctuated by moments 
of stark terror. The impression I get looking back over these ten years is 
of long periods of stupidity punctuated by one or two brief moments of 
insight. It seems remarkable now how blind I could have been then, and 
it is little comfort to reflect on the fact that ten years from now I will 
probably say the same thing about what we are doing at present. 

My interest in aggression and violence began in 1959 when I was at 
the University of California at Berkeley. I was a bit ahead of my time 
in this regard, because this was before California pioneered the develop- 
ment of superior on-campus facilities for the study of violence. At that 
time it was necessary to go off campus and work with the convicted crim- 
inal instead of the ubiquitous college sophomore if one wanted to study 
violent behavior. In any case I worked part time at the Alameda County 
Probation Department. My primary research interest was in assessment 
using psychological tests, and in this clinical setting a major referral 
problem was the prediction of assaultive behavior in applicants for pro- 
a ion. i e the public has always been unhappy about being assaulted, 
i u Pan5cu,arIy dim view of bein S assaulted by the probationer 
convicted of a crime but sent back to the streets because 
, V, ec V" 15 ® art psychologist told the judge that he was harmless. 
fertlv N thITm er u- 1959 3 Case was referred to me that illustrated per- 
m , y . .. d '® CU, _ ties mvoIved in making such predictions. The man in 
~ . B,Ily Jones * 7 s5 a m eek, mild-mannered, deferential person 
ve hp assau,t wit h a deadly weapon. For several 

who frpnn/t hum,l,ated hy another individual, “Sam Williams,” 
nu h lt em 1 the ^ ern where Billy did most of his drinking. Despite 
and tripH t S °k f ^ bum 'liations, Billy had maintained his equanimity 
apparently^-!!, ! , ° wever on 'he night of November 3rd he had 

” “ enough After being insulted by Sam for 45 minutes. Billy 

Bib! foCf A- U " a " d Sh °' him ‘ Wice in ,he abd °nien. When Sam ran, 

S m uouTliT' C ° rn r d Wm on a P° rc h. and shot him again. When 
nefis^m H , ,r° r , Ch - S,aBseri:d inl ° the stree >. collapsed, my 

srr. • put ,he ° f his - ^ 

with rcdcct ' on i' seemed clear to me that we were dealing 

h! victim In h° VC " ae ? ress,ve behavior. An investing thing was that 
Leen enm-f ^‘7 “‘T was a b »»y who some years before had also 

winwhVhh a Sa A W,lh “ ‘ icadIy weapon as the result of an inch 
dent in wh.ch he had w.thout provocation, attacked someone so enthusi- 
asticaily that he left him blind in one eye. On a subsequent occasion Sam 
had driven h,s automob, Ic down a sidewalk in an effort to run down some 
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people with whom he was having a difference of opinion, 
two individuals, both convicted of the same offense, u an 

ferent psychodynamics. Sam was an uninhibited sociopa 
overcontrolled and excessively inhibited neurotic. 

1 would like to be able to report to you that upon ex— I ttacM. 

I said "Aha!” and conceived the “program” of research th ^ ^ 

to this podium. Unfortunately this seed fell on fair y business, 

at the time I simply scratched my head and wen on ^ of different 
My business at that time was doing research on . > Q f as . 

Psychological tests for the prediction (or rather ^ «• 
saultive behavior. I was engaged in a — tes^ 

pediuon in which I compared the discriminating performed, 

so that I could select the best ones. Several such s u i se l ec t four 

each focusing on a different test. The basic design ' in ques ti 0 n. 

groups of men and compare their scores on the ins criminals. One 
Three of these groups would consist of juvem e ° assaultive" 

enminal group would have been convicted o ^ murder. A 

offenses such as assault with a deadly weapon, ma ’ assau ] l ; v e” 
second group would have been convicted o m assaultive” 

offenses such as battery. While still violent, '"l',,.. third group would 
behavior was ]ess Hkely t0 k ;u 0 r maim the victim. ft The fourt h 

'rave been convicted of nonviolent offenses sue as an d socio- 

w o«W consist of a noncriminal sample of comparable ag 

economic status. . . , ove r a period of 

in the course of this research, which was came nts were eval- 

s =veral years, a number of different psychometric it » Me ndelsohn. 

“ated. The first study, done in collaboration wi 2 new scales and 

examined the regular MMPI clinical scales as we e e & Mendel- 

mdices that purported to assess hostility or con r scale, Shultz s 

!?tm, 1962). They included Panton's Adjustment Me( jley's Hos- 

oostility Control and Overt Hostility sca,e5 ' C ° io n scale, Oough s 
”'ly scale, Harris and Lingoes' Inhibition of Aggres f> Eg0 0 yer- 
■mpulsivity scale, Siegel's Manifest Hostility S ’ sca|eSi a5 we ll as 
control. Neurotic Undercontrol and Bimodal Cont ^ panton s 

Welsh and Sullivan's Active Hostility Index and 

rrusti-,*: ... '*■ “ 


---‘luiion i olerance Index. discriminate the three 

Although a number of these scales were ab oJd 0 r new scale 

fiminal groups from the noncriminal group, n0 u i t j V e criminals, m 
ould differentiate the assaultive from the non - red to make in a P r ° 
tit? ^ aS l ^ e ver V discrimination that we were r ^ were particu a 
du n ScU * n 8« the results were quite discouragmS- rke d backward . 
dlSc °umged to note that some scales apparently 
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with the violent criminals being assessed as less hostile and more con- 
trolled than the nonviolent criminals and normals. 

In an effort to explain this reversal, we hypothesized: 


. . . that the extremely assaultive person is often a fairly mild-mannered, long suffering 
individual who buries his resentment under rigid but brittle controls. Under certain cir- 
cumstances he may lash out and release all his aggression in one, often disastrous, act. 
Afterwards he reverts to his usual overcontrolled defenses. Thus he may be more of a 
menace than the verbally aggressive, “chip-on-the-shoulder” type who releases his ag- 
gression in small doses (Megargee & Mendelsohn, 1962, p. 437). 

In retrospect this proved to be one of those brief flashes of insight; 
however, not being bright enough to realize this, I just continued with 
the assessment research. 

The next step in this research was an attempt to construct our own 
MM PI assaultiveness scale. Using the MMPI protocols of the same 
subjects that had been tested in the cross-validation study, we manu- 
factured half a dozen experimental scales, one of which was very promis- 
ing when applied back to the original derivation data. When used with the 
optimal cutting score, it detected all the extremely assaultive and mod- 
erately assaultive subjects while misclassifying only 4 of the 25 non- 
violent criminals. This yielded a validity coefficient of .86. The item 
content was strangely passive for an assaultiveness scale ("I like poetry,’’ 
True; “When I get bored 1 like to stir up some excitement,” False).' 
Nevertheless we selected this scale for cross-validation on a new sample. 
We suffered from a shortage of violent subjects at this point (remember 
this was back in 1961) so for the first and only time we abandoned our 
usual procedure of having separate groups of extremely assaultive and 
moderately assaultive criminals and simply compared a new sample of 
nonviolent criminals with a mixed bag of violent criminals. The promising 
scale washed out completely. The means, medians, modes, and ranges 
of the two samples were identical. I chucked the data in the bottom draw- 
er of my desk and went back to searching for a good test of violent tend- 
encies. 

Next we tried the Rorschach test scored according to Murstein s 
Rorschach Hostility Index. No significant differences were obtained 
(Megargee & Mendelsohn, 1963). Studies of the Rosenzwig Picture- 
Frustration Study (Megargee, 1964b) and the California Psychological 
Inventory (Megargee, 1966b) showed no differences on the Extrapuni- 
tiveness or the Socialization scales respectively. A study of Fisher and 

^Reproduced by permission Copyright C 1943 by the University of Minnesota. Pub- 
lished by the Psychological Corporation, New York. N.Y. All rights reserved. 
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Cleveland's Barrier Score on the Hollzman Inkblot ,ech "'^? was 0 b- 
what more encouraging since a significant positive c j ness 

tained between Barrier scores on the HIT and “ f r S v co Un ci- 

made on a sample of 74 juvenile delinquents by their w hich 

lors. However the magnitude of the ^prediction 

hardly indicated that it would be of much use in 
(Megargee, 1965b). . the last (Megargee 

The most interesting of the studies in this sen * . . my head 

& Cook, 1967). By this time, after six or seven years o thg pro blem 
against the validational wall, it had begun to dawn ° n available was 
was not that of selecting which of the many goo scales dis- 

best for my purpose, but instead that of dctermini j at j ons — or (on 
criminated differences in violence within crirnma criterion of 

really bad days) whether any scale related to any 
aggression. . reV j e wed the assess- 

The literature was not encouraging. 1 had recen y a boo k (Me- 

ment literature rather extensively in connection Wl that although 

gargee, 1966a) and it had become depressing^ ° lations between 

some investigators obtained significant positive n ot her investi- 

tests of hostility and behavioral measures o agg reporting sig- 

gators obtained significant negative correlations. investigations 

aificant findings were in the minority however, si some of these 

^ported zero-order relationships. It seeme i fect that so many 
inconsistencies in the literature stemmed rom . an( j slic h a vari- 
different test measures of aggression had b eei \F£ operational defini- 
ety of criteria had been used. With so many differe 

fions floating around, naturally the findings wou we took the TAT 

Therefore in one last orgiastic validations s mely assaultive, 

a nd Holtzman Inkblot Technique protocols o ress ive dehn- 

moderately assaultive, verbally aggressive, an les an d^ve inkblot 
fluents and scored them on five TAT aggressio , bors These scores 
hostility scales that had been proposed by vario of aggression, 

Were then related to eleven different behaviora a ttendance rec- 

including the nature of the offense, school con physical aggres- 

°rds, observations by custodial personnel o v physical and ver a 


of verbal and puy-“ n “ rbal 

. “"dvivmiuiis uy uimuuioi k- - . nf physical 

s,0n while in detention, and ratings of the am0 , by the delinquen 

• authorities reported y 


'i* uciciiuuu, 

Aggressiveness against peers and 

m structured interviews. , . showed quite di f rea 

The results were most interesting. The da sca les and 

Patterns of relationships depending on the pa ed significant c "'<■ 
“sed. Several of the TAT scales, for example, sn „ need aggression 
relationships with school conduct ratings. e 
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in the TAT scores, the worse the school conduct rating. However the 
TAT did not relate significantly to any of the other behavioral criteria. 

The inkblot data were even more puzzling. Several of the inkblot hos- 
tility scales had significant direct relationships with the amount of physical 
aggression against peers and adults reported in interviews. One also had a 
direct relationship with school conduct. However the same scales had 
significant inverse relationships with the amount of physical aggression 
actually observed in detention. Apparently, then, the higher the inkblot 
hostility score, the more likely a chap was to get in trouble at school and 
to report a lot of aggression in an interview with a Probation Department 
psychologist, but the less likely he was to engage in overt aggression 
while in detention. While it was possible to construct ex post facto ex- 
planations of this pattern, none were very convincing. 

Our masochism even extended to the point of doing a factor analysis. 
As you might expect, four neat orthogonal factors emerged— one for the 
inkblot hostility scales, one for the TAT aggression scales, one for the 
measures of observed aggression, and one for the ratings of self-reported 
aggression. As I noted earlier this was the last of our validational studies. 
I doubt if I need to explain why it was the last. 

During the course of these investigations it had begun to occur to me 
that there was probably something wrong with the way we were going 
about assessing an individual’s potential for violent behavior. There are 
four basic factors that must be considered in determining the likelihood 
for an act of violence (Megargee, 1969a, 1969c, 1970, pp. 97-153): 

1 . The first is the motivation to engage in aggressive behavior labeled 
variously as hostility, “anger,” “instigation to aggression,” “need 
aggression, and so forth. Professor Buss in his presentation posed a 
most valuable distinction between “angry aggression” and “instrumental 
aggression.” Both sources of motivation must be considered. Studies of 
homicides show that a large proportion occur within families and probably 
stem from anger. However the instrumental aggression of the Mafia 
“soldier” who makes a “hit" to fulfill a “contract” should not be over- 
looked. 

2. The second basic factor is inhibitory mechanisms within the per- 
sonality that are opposed to overt aggressive behavior. These go by dif- 
ferent labels such as “super ego,” “conscience,” and the like depending 
on one’s frame of reference. 

3. The third factor is stimulus or situational variables in the external 
environment that may either facilitate or impede aggressive behavior. 
A lynch mob is an example of situational facilitation while a teacher 
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entering a classroom in which a raucous eraser fight is taking place 
good illustration of an inhibitory stimulus. 

4. The fourth factor is the strength of competing responses 
incompatible with aggressive behavior. Even if all the con 1 . . 

aggressive act are present- that is the combined strength o in 8 
to aggression and any facilitating stimuli outweigh t e in e 
tions and inhibitory stimuli— even in this situation it on y mea 
overt aggressive response is possible. Before it actually ta 'es P 
response must compete with other possible responses that m J . 
other needs. If the habit strength or drive strength of these a 
responses are stronger than that of the aggressive response, 
still may be selected instead. 

Different researchers have focused on different components of the 

aggressive response. Some such as Brown and Elliott (19 ) ave 

on the competing responses, demonstrating how rewarding nonaggr 
behavior decreases aggression. Psychologists such as Ber o 
j- e Page (1967) and Wheeler and Caggiula (1966) have stud ‘? . .. 
us f;lctors in the laboratory while workers from a variety o > 
h «e investigated stimulus factors, such as the behavior of the victim, 
,n ihe field (MacDonald, 1967; Toch, 1966, 1969; Wolfgang, 195 >■ 
most extensive research, inspired in large measure by the c0 " & 

° 'he frustration-aggression theorists (Dollard, Doob, Mil er, 

S=ars, 1939), has been concerned with the factors influencing instiga 

0 aggression. There has been somewhat less empirical atten 1 , 

m ‘Ditions against aggression, particularly extreme aggression, 
correctional authorities, who are intimately involved with P«ven S 
■o Cnee, have by and large relied on programs designe to 
»t«ons, usually through the administration of punishment. nre dict 

these four factors, the clinical psychologist who wou inst : ca tjon 
fgressive behavior was usually limited to the assessmen ° nsV cho- 
°d inhibition in his client. This is his first major handicap. M P* y and 
8'cal tests focused on the first of these two factors, ins g ’ 
h!?l ClCd the sec ond. Thus we had many scales of; aggression and hos 
ma \ ^ * cw of inhibitions against aggression. These ,mi a 


Prediction of violence and aggression difficult. 
Inc ~ «>"• 


oversimplified picture 


of ih m ° St scr ^ ous handicap, however, was : 

- r i0 >cm man. The prevailing stereotype was ». — jns , 
’ ,s characterised by such inadequate inhibitions o ^. ou | j lead 


actin''' bchavior lhal almos ' an V i ns ''9 ation to his chapter 

“acting out. For example, Berkowitc ( 1 962. pp. 3 1 7-3 1 *) ■" 
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Nevertheless, people who kill can be described with a relatively small number of concepts. 
They have not been exposed to exactly the same conditions but all have suffered extreme 
(for them) frustrations. Further, although their personalities vary in important respects, 
their reactions to the intense thwartings can be understood in terms of (1) the perceived 
source of the frustration and (2) the strength of their inhibitions against overt hostility. The 
formula discussed here is essentially a simple one. The person who kills generally does so 
because he has been frustrated. 

Therefore according to Berkowitz the primary determinant of violence 
is frustration which has the effect of increasing instigation. 

However, upon reflection, there would appear to be some drawbacks 
to the notion that the violent person is invariably someone with “all id 
and no lid.” While this description certainly fit Sam Williams, it hardly 
applied to Billy Jones. If anything, Billy suffered from excessive inhibi- 
tions. If he had been less inhibited, perhaps he would have punched Sam 
in the nose long before so the situation might not have escalated to the 
point where shooting seemed his only solution. Perhaps in some people 
violence stems from excessive inhibitions. Perhaps in addition to the 
typical Hrtdercontrolled violent person there is also an overcontrolled 
type. 

Given this brief and uncharacteristic lapse from stupidity, I set about 
to determine what evidence there might be to support this dichotomy. In 
addition to case studies of individuals like Billy Jones, there was the 
curious pattern of reversals we had noted in our first MMPI studies that 
had prompted similar speculations. Others had also commented on this 
possibility. Buss (1961, p. 203) had noted: “The individual (almost ex- 
clusively male) who is quiet and verbally unaggressive, but assaultive 
and perhaps murderous, is a rare type, but he exists.” Thus informal 
observations from several sources suggested that the typology might 
be valid, but no reliable or reasonably rigorous quantitative data existed. 
Therefore a study to test the existence of the hypothesized typology was 
undertaken. 

The major problem was to design the study in such a way that it would 
not be circular. Since it was obvious that our dependent variable would 
consist of various measures of aggressiveness and control, we needed 
some external, unrelated independent variable. If we surveyed the case 
records of violent individuals and selected those who seemed to be of 
the Overcontrolled type and compared them on various measures of 
aggressiveness or control with violent individuals who appeared to be 
of the Undercontrolled type, any positive results would be trivial. They 
would simply mean that the subjects we said were more controlled were 
in fact more controlled. Somehow we had to obtain an independent vari- 
able that was truly independent and not simply a parallel form of our 
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dependent variable. We arrived at this independent variable by a rather 
circuitous route that some people have subsequently misinterpreted. 

The typology indicates that the differences between the Overcontrolled 
and the Undercontrolled types is in the amount of inhibition against 
aggressive behavior. As the terms imply, the Overcontrolled violent 
person, if be exists, has considerably more inhibitions against aggression 
than the Undercontrolled person. If this is the case, then for the Over- 
controlled person to commit an act of aggression it would be necessary 
for his level of instigation to aggression to be extraordinarily high, be- 
cause instigation must exceed inhibition if an aggressive act takes place. 
On the other hand, individuals of the Undercontrolled type need not have 
J^uch instigation to aggression before acting out in an aggressive fashion 
because little instigation is required to exceed their minimal aggressive 

inhibitions. 

It was next necessary to make an assumption for which there was little, 
,r any, evidence and which was somewhat at variance with prevailing 
conceptions of the dynamics of aggression. This assumption was that 
e degree of violence of the aggressive act is proportional to the degree 
? mstigation to aggression. This appears straightforward enough, but 
i conflicted somewhat with many authorities such as Bandura and Wal- 
Crs ^^59) who maintained that the degree of violence of the aggressive 
c was proportional to the net strength of instigation minus inhibition. 
d e ° Ur a f SUm Ption that the degree of violence is proportional to the 
gree of instigation was correct, then it would follow that a group of 
CP e who had committed extremely assaultive acts such as homicide 
of , SSa “ U wit h a deadly weapon would be likely to include some people 
ne Overcontrolled type and some of the Undercontrolled type. How- 
in ^ Cre * S crucia l difference, a group of people who had engaged 
aim 0 °, te,y . aggressive behavior, such as fist fights, should consist 

Chron’ e * c l us ' v ely of the Undercontrolled type. In other words, the 
instic t* 3 ^ ^ vercon trolled person, because of the extreme amount of 
be ! 0n to a 6gression required to overcome his high inhibitions, would 
,n deed v, l ° engaBe almost exclusively in extreme acts of violence if, 
other h he . shouW ev er aggress at all. The Undercontrolled type on the 
^ncinpT Would be capable of a full range of aggressive responses 
^dinclud” 01 Ver ^ a ' re bukes and mild physical aggression up through 
If .L- U lnB ex treme acts of violence such as homicide. 
l ° a rath ypo *° 8y and the subsequent chain of logic is correct, this leads 
^casureT panulox 'cal prediction: an extremely violent group should be 
v-ouhj c aS ^ e * ns more controlled and less violent, as a group, than 
nc cau se r ?r UpS ° f m °derately aggressive or nonviolent criminals. Why. 

1 We are correct the extremely violent group should be com- 
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posed of both types of individuals, while the less aggressive samples 
would be composed only of the Undercontrolled type. The presence of 
the Overcontrolled subjects in an extremely violent group should alter 
the mean of that group relative to the others. On the other hand, if there 
was no Chronically Overcontrolled type, then an extremely assaultive 
group should be measured as most aggressive and least controlled. 

I have explained the rationale leading up to this prediction in some de- 
tail because it has frequently been misinterpreted. Because we tested 
the typology by comparing extremely assaultive and moderately assaul- 
tive groups, it is easy to infer erroneously that I am proposing that all 
or even most murderers are overcontrolled. For example, in a critique 
of an early account of this work (Megargee, 1965a), Dr. Lee Robins of 
Washington University wrote that I was not . . simply trying to show 
that meek people sometimes commit murder, but rather that murderers 
are by and large meeker than those who commit less serious assaultive 
offenses (Robins, 1965).” In my reply I attempted to correct this impres- 
sion as follows: 

Dr Robins states that m my article I was “not simply attempting to show that meek people 
sometimes commit murder" but in fact that is precisely what I was trying to do. No one with 
any experience in criminal psychology would deny that many, if not most, extremely as- 
saultive crimes are committed by undercontrolled people. In the article I was not saying 
that John Dillinger is incapable of homicide, I was instead pointing out that Casper Milque- 
toast is also capable of murder However, while Dillinger might also commit other lesser 
offenses such as strongarm robbery or assault, aggressiveness with Casper seems to be an 
all-or-none phenomenon so that while he might commit a murder or assault with a dead y 
weapon he is not likely to be found participating in a rumble with his local gang (Megargee, 
1965c, p 45) 

In order to evaluate the hypothesis that an extremely assaultive group 
would be more controlled and less aggressive as a group, four groups o 
male juvenile delinquents were selected for study. In the first two groups 
were all the boys who had been detained for serious assaultive crimes in 
the Alameda County, California, Juvenile Hall during the ten-month 
period from July 1, 1962 to May 1, 1963. These crimes were rated for 
amount of aggressiveness on a ten-point Aggression Scale. This sea e 
was then dichotomized and the nine Ss who had scored in the upper 
range from six to ten were defined as the “Extremely Assaultive” Group. 
This group included two cases of homicide, an attempted murder, five 
assaults with deadly weapon, and one particularly brutal beating. T c 
remaining 21 subjects who had scored below six were defined as being 
“Moderately Assaultive.” This group consisted primarily of cases o 
battery and gang fights. 
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Two contrast groups were also selected for study. The first consisted 
of boys detained because of defiance, unmanageability, and unruliness 
at home. This “Incorrigible” Group, consisted of 20 boys and was in- 
cluded since it was felt that they were likely to be high on verbal aggres- 
siveness. The second contrast group consisted of 26 Property Offenders 
detained after thefts or burglaries. Neither of the two contrast groups 
included any boys who had known records for assaultive crimes. 

puring the first ten days of detention, the boys were observed by their 
unit counselors who filled out behavior check lists, rating scales and 
adjective check lists describing each boy. They were also examined by 
Probation Department psychologists who administered structured inter- 
v 'ews based on those devised by Bandura and Walters (1959) and a 
standard battery of tests including an abbreviated WAIS, the California 
^logical Inventory, the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, the 
’ and the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. 

total of 28 specific predictions were made concerning the various 
th Pe p^ ent var * a ^ es - All tested aspects of the general hypothesis that 
a e x * rem ely Assaultive (EA) group would be lower on measures of 
_8gressiveness and higher on measures of control than the other groups 
^general and the Moderately Assaultive group in particular. (In the case 
trem? S 'vr S ° f verba ' aggressiveness it was hypothesized that the Ex- 
Particular) Cnt ^ r0Up wou ' d be l° wer than the Incorrigible Group in 

^ 28 hypotheses tested, 22 were in the predicted direction, with 
sure of ^ ^ eSsive and most controlled. Fourteen received some mea- 
To s Stat,Sl ' ca ^ su PP°rt with p values ranging from .003 to .08. 

Assault'™^ SOme of the findings, it was found that the Extremely 

had the If ^ r0Up ba d tbe highest percentage of first offenders. They also 
Worthy i! Cl100 ' COnduct and school attendance records. (It is note- 
a Uendan ^ ^ ° 0 ' y tW ° ^° ys ' n tbe entire sam Ple w ho had “outstanding” 
term* of ? h r ^ cord ^ We re the two boys who committed homicide.) In 
u scd ihe if e h av ior observed in the unit, on every one of the measures 
c °operaUv Xtreme ^ y Assaultive sample was least aggressive and most 
d ' r cct nKc« C an ? conl rolled. The p values were generally lowest on these 
Thep s al,0I l Sof Savior. 

On the S ^° ,0BiCa ! lests and structured interview yielded poorer results. 
Egression Q ClU - rei * Interview, the EA boys reported the least physical 
P'KholocicMt 05 ' autbor ^ t ‘ es hut not against peers. The more obvious 
n ° a Pprcciabl SUC ^ as tbe ^AT and Rosenzweig P-F Study showed 
Ca) s f 0rT1 | a p e 'ffercnccs. The subtler tests such as the largely empirical 
T *chniq Uc .SS® 10 ® 501 Inventory (CPI) and the Holtzman Inkblot 
*) Proved to be better measures. On the CPI, the Ex- 
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tremely Assaultive group was highest on 13 of the 18 scales including 
those scales reflecting responsibility, self control, and academic achieve- 
ment. On the HIT, the Extremely Assaultive group had, as had been 
predicted, the lowest color score, the lowest number of uncontrolled 
color responses, the highest movement score, and the highest movement- 
color balance. 

Given the rather gross nature of both the independent and dependent 
variables, it was encouraging that the total pattern of the data was in the 
predicted direction. The results could in no way be regarded as definitive 
proof of the typology, but they certainly supported it while giving no sup- 
port to the contrary notion that all violent individuals are of the Uncon- 
trolled type. 

Since this study was published (Megargee, 1966b) additional data that 
support the typology have been gathered by investigators in other lab- 
oratories. The first such study is a report on “The Differences Between 
Assaultive and N on-assaultive Juvenile Offenders in the California Youth 
Authority” by Martin Molof (Molof, 1967). Molof obtained extensive 
case history and behavioral data on 4,344 boys committed to the Califor- 
nia Youth Authority in 1963. He divided his sample into three groups: 
(1) AHR: those convicted of assault, homicide or forcible rape; (2) 
B: those convicted of battery or simple assault; (3) NA: those con- 
victed of nonviolent crimes. He then compared the groups on 55 depend- 
ent variables. Next he cross-validated his findings by performing the 
same operations on 2,000 boys referred in 1964. 

Molof s AHR, B, and NA samples are roughly analogous to our ex- 
tremely assaultive, moderately assaultive and nonviolent samples re- 
spectively. The comparisons most relevant to the typology are AHR 
versus B and AHR versus NA. In each case we would expect the AHR 
group to be better socialized. 

This proved to be the case. Molof found a number of significant dif- 
ferences between these groups that proved to be reliable on cross-vali a 
tion. In almost every comparison the direction of the differences showe 
the AHR group to have a more favorable family background and a history 
suggesting better socialization. In his discussion, Molof noted the simi- 
larities between the two studies and used the Overcontrolled-Under- 

controlled typology to help explain his results. _ . 

Molof s population of delinquents committed to the California Yout 
Authority was fairly similar to the samples of juvenile delinquents t a 
we had studied. Greater generality has been provided by a series of three 
studies performed by R. Blackburn, Senior Clinical Psychologist a 
Broadmoore Hospital, Crowthorne, Berkshire, England. While Molof s 
study referred to our findings in an effort to explain patterns that he a 
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noted in his data, Blackburn’s studies have all been 
to test the typology using samples of violent offen e 
British psychiatric hospital. P v tr emelv assaultive 

In his first study, Blackburn (1968b) compare „mherof MMPI 

and 25 moderately assaultive psychiatric offenders on a n 
scales and selected case history items. He reporte • 

The Extremely Assaultive (patients) were significantly more g xtrefne i y Assaultive 
and conforming and less hostile than the Moderately Assau tives. s j s Q f ps y C hopathic 

group contained significantly fewer with a criminal recor or a _ Jhe offenses of the 

disorder than the Moderately assaultives, and in the majority o uainted m contrast 

Extremely Assaultives involved individuals with whom they we hesis (Blackburn, 
to the Moderately Assaultives. The results support Megargee 
1968b, p. 827). 

In his next study Blackburn compared the incidence of of- 

homiddal aggression in paranoid and non-paranot *»ci nce ex tremc 
fenders. On the basis of the typology he hypothesize , who are not 
('•e., homicidal) aggression appears to occur m ‘n predicted that 

characteristically aggressive (Megargee, lJbbD), , ra noid schizo- 

such offenses would be more frequent among ten 
phrenics (Blackburn, 1968a, p. 1301).” . .. at t he degree of 

This study differed from those reviewed thus ar i , ent variable, 

violence was used as the dependent rather than t e i anoi£ j schizo- 

The logic of the prediction rested on the assumption ^ while non- 

phrenics are extroverted and thus relatively un ere re iatively over- 

paranoid schizophrenics are more introverted and nen e schizo- 

controlled. If this is the case, then, given a sa p «_ — ,;«-c micht 


controlled. If this is the case, then, given a samp. 5 . ._ ODhre nics might 

Phrenic offenders, the (undercontrolled) para ( OV ercontrol!ed) 

have committed a variety of assaultive offenses w i .j Q f extreme- 

non-paranoid schizophrenics would for the most pa to overcome 

ly assaultive offenses because of the high instiga io 

'heir Inhibitions. . hV p 0 thesis, for l have 

1 must confess to some skepticism regarding 1S • with undercon- 
Some misgivings about equating paranoid schizop ^ terms of psy - 
trol and non-paranoid schizophrenia with overcon distinctions be- 

chiatric nosology, 1 have been thinking pnmaniy and neurotic, 

t^een violent people who would be classified as s application of this 
anJ 1 have not yet confronted or thought throug 
typology to violent psychotic patients. 

In a*.. .. * u:- 


o/ muieiii non-paranoid schizo- 

any case, Blackburn tested his hypothesis '" . pics by examm- 

Phrenics would be more violent than paranoid scniz P jn onc group 
,n P the relative incidence of murder and attemp c 
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of 24 non-paranoid and another of 24 paranoid schizophrenic offenders. 
He also examined the history of persistent aggressiveness in each group. 

Blackburn found that ten of the non-paranoid offenders and five of the 
paranoids had a history of homicidal assaults. This was in the direction 
he had predicted but the significance level was only marginal (.05 < 

Pone tall ^ • 10). 

Another analysis that Blackburn reported was a more direct test of the 
typology. He found . . a significant inverse relationship between ex- 
treme assaultiveness and persistent aggression (r t etrachoric =s '"-56;p < -05), 
indicating a tendency for those patients who have committed offenses of a 
homicidal nature to have no previous history of aggression (Blackburn, 
1968a, p. 1302).” Thus extreme violence was often found in well-con- 
trolled individuals and, conversely, the habitually aggressive or under- 
controlled individuals tended not to commit the more extreme acts of 
violence. 

In his most recent investigation, Blackburn (1969) did a cluster analysis 
of the MMPI scores of all 56 male murderers admitted to Broadmoore 
Hospital over a period of 28 months. 3 On the basis of this analysis he was 
able to sort these patients into four clusters or types. Two types appeared 
to be overcontrolled and two undercontrolled. 

Type 1, the largest type, included 30% of the total sample. On the basis 
of their score patterns, Blackburn described this type as follows: 

In general, this group appears to be overly conforming, strongly controlled and unaggressive. 
The pattern of scores indicates that they tend to deal with strong emotional states of anger or 
anxiety with a use of avoidance mechanisms of denial and repression. This is the largest 
group which emerged from the analysis, and their personality characteristics arc clearly 
those of the ovcrcontrolled offender as described by Megargee. Here they will be rcfenc 
to as an o\ercontrotled-repressor type. (Blackburn, 1969, p. 5). 

The other type that appeared overcontrolled, but with different dy- 
namics, was Type 3. This type constituted 14% of the sample. Blackburn 
stated: 

the members of this group exercised strong impulse control, and are socially introverted. 
Depression appears to be their main complaint, although there is also a degree of; anxiety a 
predominantly intropuniiive hostility. The pattern is typically that described by some c 
icians as ysthymic, and the group is accordingly called a depressed-inhibited type, 
be noted that like Type I. this group is ovcrcontrolled but their intropunitiveness. #«« >' 
1969 p' 6 ^ 7 " ^ SOC ' al *' ° idance roinI lo qui,e <Jifrerent adjustment mechanisms (Black 


'This sample comprised about 25% of the surviving murderers in England and V>a ]c * 
during this period (Blackburn, personal communication. 1969) 
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Turning to the undercontrolled types, Blackburn’s Type 2 comprised 
23% of his sample. This type was the most disturbed of the four groups 
and the pattern of scores indicated that they were impulsive and prone to 
acting out, but also anxious and somewhat introverted. Blackburn con- 
cluded, “They have some of the characteristics of Megargee’s under- 
controlled type, but as will be seen. Type 4 seems to fit the description 
rather better. Tentatively this group is labeled as a paranoid-aggressive 

type (Blackburn, 1969, p. 6).” 

Type 4 was the smallest of Blackburn’s four clusters comprising only 
13% of the total. According to Blackburn: 

T* 1 ' 5 Poup is . . . marked by an absence of subjective intra-psychic distress, but reveals 
interpersonal difficulties characteristically dealt with by the extemalization of hostility. It 
corresponds closely with descriptions of the primary psychopath and can be labeled with 
some confidence as a psychopathic type. It can also be identified as the undercontrolled 
>pe described by Megargee (Blackburn, 1969, p. 7). 

In his discussion Blackburn stated: 

low far does this support Megargee’s dual typology? As we have seen. Types 1 and 4 
ac _ C3r ,0 correspond quite well to the overcontrolled and undercontrolled types, and these 
scribed m ° rC than tw °- fiflhs of the total. However, Types 3 and 2 could also be de- 
t I ,n . l ^ esc terms. The most economic conclusion would appear to be that Megargee s 
the b^d' 5 SUppo ? cd in thal Types 1 and 3 combined, and Types 2 and 4 together represent 
btirr, r ?Lr. Cates ° r ’ es overcontrolled and undercontrolled offenders, respectively (Black- 

DUr n. I969,p. 8), 

d a * a that have been collected by independent investigators 
som quite different populations indicates that this typology has 

Va ld ' ly ‘ euess is that working with a British psychiatric popu- 
Blackh^ 0 ^^ * ncrease d the incidence of the overcontrolled type in 
a : Ut j Urn ? stu dies. While I have no data that bear on this, I imagine 
^ e .. 0r i ur y would be more likely to see the overcontrolled person as 
Pcrso lSlUr ^ C( ^ ant * commit him to a hospital whereas the undercontrolled 
incar ^ more likely to be regarded as a “common criminal’’ and 

a nd ° r execute ^- Also the greater incidence of family murders 

c °ntroli r a™ fo ^ owc ^ by suicide suggests a higher proportion of over- 
\ x{ ' 0 v,0,Cnce in England than the United States. 

^>Toihc ■ SUpposc ^ or l b e moment then that we can regard as valid the 
that there is more than one type of violent offender. 4 This 
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To the extent that the data support the typology, they also 
dynamics attributed to the two types until a more a equa 0V er- 

is proposed and tested. The basic mechanism propose jj ua j un- 
controlled type was temporal summation and re-arousa w jth 

expressed aggressive instigation. Such notions are qui ® Ber kowitz 
the theories of Dollard et al. (1939) and Freud. ’ n c res jdual 

(1964) in his recent writings has taken issue with t e con ^ While 
aggressive instigation remaining active over long perio s ss j ve 

it may be that the literature on catharsis and the efforts to fit aggress^v^ 
phenomena into a hydraulic model have overworke account for 

•nation of residual instigation, it would be difficult or m over- 

sudden, unprovoked explosions of violence by or ™®J. concepts, 
controlled individuals without resorting to such exp tenden- 

This does not mean that every person who inhibits is agg individuals, 
c,es is Perforce a volcano of potential violence, but in so <ji S piace- 
particularly those unable to use alternative mechanisms 
•nent or sublimation, this does appear to be the case. . t <* rom the 
The fact that the dynamics of violence can be qui e • t he [ a b- 

dynamics of milder forms of aggression that can e s from 

oratory also demonstrates that it can be hazardous forms of 

experimental studies of mild aggression to the more should be 

Egression such as violence. Instead violence is a °P 1 r j a orous in- 

««died in its own right despite the difficulties in designing rig 
Ve stigations. . because we 

However, we got involved in this program 0 ■ i ent behavior. 

Ranted to improve our ability to assess and pre 1C ,. • nG f violence? 
What are the implications of these findings for the pre tQ inhibition 

ae first implication is that clinicians should pay a e . ctive tests 

as well as to instigation. One clue that emerged was host jle content 
ma y be particularly helpful in this regard. Although useful, the 

sc ales of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique did not pro simi , arIy W e 
raovement and color scores did discriminate the sa Eress ive story 
ave found that in college women a faUure whe n told 

a TAT card that strongly suggests aggression, P repressed and 

.° the most gory possible story, is characteristic ; oi f ^ asse ss 
inhibited women (Megargee, 1967). Secondly, given ^ clinic ian 


inVU‘ ■ 4,11 izrwr. 

•tutions, whether with tests or with case 


m „„„ -as= automatically 

ast not fall into the trap of assuming that high in t j, e overtly 

111 e 0u t assaultive behavior. Instead he must remain potentially 

controlled but inwardly alienated individual who m.y 
v, o!ent. 
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The typology also had implications for the design of validation studies 
on tests of aggression. In the first report of this typology in 1964, 1 wrote: 

Another implication concerns the use of aggressive subjects in the validation of psycho- 
logical tests It is clear that assaultive subjects should not be indiscriminantly used as a 
criterion group for scales of hostility and control. At the very least, the subjects should 
be divided into moderate and extreme aggressive groups. If the extreme group gets a low 
score on a scale of hostility or a high score on a scale of control, it does not necessarily 
mean that the test is invalid; it may only mean that there was a high proportion of over- 
controlled subjects in the extremely assaultive criterion group. The investigator is safer 
using a criterion group of moderately assaultive subjects since it is less likely such a group 
contains many overcontrolled people. 

Investigators should also beware of pooling data from the two types of offenders to- 
gether in a study of test validation. If this is done, no differences in central tendency might 
be found between the aggressive group and a control group since the overcontrolled and 
undercontrolled subjects tended to cancel one another out. The investigator might wrongly 
infer test invalidity (Megargee, 1964a). 

Shortly after writing those words I had another of those infrequent 
lapses from stupidity. I recalled that while we had followed this procedure 
in validating everyone else’s hostility scales, we had deviated from it in 
cross-validating our own scale. Because of the shortage of subjecls, we 
a only used a single heterogeneous sample of violent criminals in the 
criterion group. Perhaps the scale might have had validity for one assaul- 
tive type but not for the other. Therefore 1 retrieved the scale from the 
bottom drawer and, going back over the cross-validation data, divided 

e violent sample into extremely assaultive and moderately assaultive 
su -groups. Additional subjects who had been evaluated in the years 
since the initial study were added. Lo and behold I found that the ex- 
HH me ,rff aSSaUltiVe sub J ects 8 ot high scores on the scale but there was 
1 e ifference between moderately assaultive and nonviolent criminals, 
t seemed as if the scale might be differentiating the overcontrolled as- 
saultive type. 

A series of studies were devised to test this hypothesis. Correlational 
studies using college students as subjects showed that the scale correlated 
significantly with other test measures reflecting rigidity, excessive con- 
ro , and repression of conflicts. Significant negative correlations were 
° ained with scales measuring rebelliousness, authority conflict, and 
mani est hostility. We also found that college women, whom we expecte 
o e more inhibited in their expression of physical aggression, obtained 
significantly higher scores than college men. Failure to find a significant 
correlation with Edwards Social Desirability scale (r = . 1 2, n.s.) provided 
some evidence for discriminant validity. Turning to criminal samples, 
a study of assaultive and homicidal Texas State Prison inmates showed 
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TABLE 1 

Mean O-H Scale Scores of Samples Differing in Hostility and Control 


O-H raw score 


Sample 


Extremely assaultive 
probation applicants 
Fundamentalist 
conscientious objectors 

Overcontrolled assaultive 
prison inmates 
Moderately assaultive 
probation applicants 
Federal prisoners 
(Consecutive admissions) 
Undercontrolled assaultive 
prison inmates 
Undergraduate women 
Female government 
trainees 

Nonviolent probation 
applicants 
Male government 
trainees 

Undergraduate men 
Undergraduate men 


Source 


Alameda County (Calif.) 

Probation Dept. (ACPD) 
Federal Correctional 
Institution, Tallahassee, 
Florida (FCI) 

Texas State Prison (TSP) 

ACPD 

FCI 

TSP 

University of Texas (UT) 
UT 

ACPD 

UT 

UT 

UT 


N 

Mean 

S.D. 

14 

18.43 

4.22 

10 

18.40 

2.76 

21 

16.24 

2.69 

28 

15.07 

3.91 

678 

14.56 

3.26 

24 

14.00 

2.98 

126 

14.00 

3 16 

30 

13.93 

2.82 

44 

13.39 

4.01 

22 

12.77 

3.57 

50 

12.36 

2.83 

100 

12.21 

2.83 


More recently, Dr. William C. White, Jr. has found that prison inmates 
with high O-H scores give significantly fewer extrapunitive and signifi- 
cantly more impunitive responses on the Rosenzweig P-F Study than do 
inmates with low O-H scores. In the presence of an aggressive model, 
both high and low O-H S s increased their number of extrapunitive re- 
sponses significantly, but the significant difference between the types 
was maintained. A nonaggressive model had no effect, however. White 
suggested that systematic application of the principles of imitative learn- 
ing to the treatment of overcontrolled individuals might prove therapeutic 
but held out little hope for the efficiency of such therapy for alleviating 
the problems of the undercontrolled type (White, 1970). 

Charles Wheeler is engaged in investigating whether inmates with 
high and low O-H scores differ in their thresholds for the recognition 
of tachistoscopically presented violent and nonviolent drawings. Pre- 
liminary analysis of the data indicate no such differences. If so, it would 
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suggest that this behavior-based typology does not extend to differences 
in the perceptual sphere, at least in antisocial populations 
On a somewhat different level, I have become 
outstanding research on the psychophysio logic; a c _ ‘ university 

being done by Professor Jack Hokanson of Hm* S tele ^ ^ 

(Hokanson, 1970). We have recently establish d b ^ , 0 

Federal Correctional Institution in Tallahassee approaches 

explore some of the possible bridges between our different a PP 

to the study of aggression. on violence and ag- 

While thus far we have been engaged in r t that we would 

gression, the findings of the studies I have repo e ^ situations as 
do well to spend some time studying nonvio en P e cam puses have 
well. Violent confrontations in our cities an o 0 f disciplines, 

attracted the attention of many scholars from a ^ violence, many 
However, in focusing on the encounters that ave ^ muc h, if not 
investigators have apparently overlooked t violent situations 

more, could be learned through the study o P° - ng violence with 

in which violence was somehow avoided. y C im derstanding of which 

nonviolence, it is possible to arrive at a be e violence and, more 
factors are necessary or sufficient in the genesi vent violence in a 

important, of the inhibitory variables t at m ^ som e research 

conflict situation. On an informal basis we . w j ng students, both 
on nonviolent campus confrontations y in d police. This has 

conservative and radical, faculty, adm,n,stra ’ a ‘ rch thrust and I hope 
given us some new perspectives for our major io j ence . 

that other investigators will also start stu ym decade of researc . 

This then is where we stand at the en o o take j n c ur secon 

and some of our notions about the direction? "? hcom j n g decade is. 0 
decade. What will actually occur during tn f m - 0 f research win 

course, anybody's guess. 1 am afraid P in th e years to 1 
probably be just as happenstance and f ortu ' . | itI | e more ins'B" 
as it has been in the past. Hopefully, there wdl * ^ , f y0U are kind 
and a little less stupidity, but that remains to o thcrc still « 

enough to invite me back to New York » . 979; »„ ^ wc have 
a New York in 1979, 1 will be glad to report 
done. 
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To put it succinctly, as Malinowski (1948) did, "aggression like charity 
begins at home (p. 286),” As our society debates the specter of mass 
violence, how surprisingly little more than the scriptural account of Cain 
and Abel have we to draw upon in understanding the origins of human 
aggression? 

Down through the years aggression has occupied the attention of count- 
less psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists, and, more recently, 
the biologically oriented ethologists. The aggression debate has grown 
more heated . . . always seeming to rest in the same polarized position 
where: (1) aggression is seen as the directly instinctual residue of evolu- 
tionary development and (2) aggression is regarded as being a directly 
learned or culturally conditioned response. The simple fact is that neither 
extreme position appears to apply to human aggression. In each case, the 
extremists choose to ignore multi-disciplinary evidence that human 
aggression is a highly complex phenomenon, involving at least elements 
of both positions. 

Perhaps it would be useful to summarize briefly a selected number of 
the approaches among the different disciplines. The ethologists have 
assumed the most unambigious and self-confident position. Both Lorenz 
(1966) and Ardrey (1966), reasoning from observations of animal be- 
havior, have attempted to establish that aggression is an invariable, 
genetically determined, and highly specific response pattern. If learning is 
involved at all, they maintain, it is in the development of socially adaptive 
outlets for the discharge of instinctually-rooted aggressive impulses. 
While simplistically appealing, their position suffers from the failure to 
account for the enormous range of stimuli which can evoke aggressive 
responses in man or to account for, as Mead (1967) has suggested, the 
symbolic capacity of man to discriminate among a range of aggressive 
responses. Nevertheless, the position of the ethologists is clear- man 
is innately aggressive and his responses are purely and simply evolu- 
tionary extensions of his biological past. 

Most prominent among the psychological theories are those of Freud 
and the schools of psychoanalysis, as well as those of a reawakened and 
popular behaviorist approach. The advocates of modern behaviorism 
generally emphasize the more specific aspects of aggression— they con- 
cern themselves entirely with determining aggressive habit strength as a 
highly specific learned response. 

The psychoanalytic schools, on the other hand, have experienced some 
of their greatest disharmonies on the theoretical issue of aggression. 
Freud’s ideas on the subject underwent constant change (Freud, 1948). 
At first, when totally absorbed with libido theory, he relegated aggression 
to a minor role as a largely instinctual consequence of the stages of 
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led him to say that “intraspecific aggression can certainly exist without 
its counterpart, love, but conversely there is no love without aggression 
(Lorenz, 1966, p. 217).” The theories of all four, then, can be said to 
coalesce in the proposition: the intensity of aggressive interaction is 
related to the closeness of relationships. 

Unfortunately, it is probable that no single theory will ever explain the 
wide variety of human aggressive behaviors. However, as social scientists 
we are obliged to continue our explorations and to extend our under- 
standing of human behavior within its social and psychological matrix. 
Most academicians and most professionals are isolated from the fields 
of social action and, when they do venture into the community, they study 
safe and well-established social systems. There is a real reluctance to 
become involved in new sub-systems . . . usually rationalized by the 
deification of “pure” rather than “applied” research. Fairweather (1967) 
recently indicted academic psychologists as being particularly devoted 
to “pure” research in the mistaken belief that emulation of the methods 
of the physical sciences will make for greater respectability. But as San- 
ford (1965) has pointed out, “the psychologists’ naive conception of 
science has led them to adopt the more superficial characteristics of the 
physical sciences.” “This,” he maintains, “has made it difficult for them 
to study genuine human problems. . . .” 

The greatest impetus for the study of “genuine human problems” un- 
doubtedly occurred with the report by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health and Illness (1961). The Commission brought into focus the 
nation’s overwhelming mental health problem, the manpower shortages 
in the field, the appalling disregard of preventive approaches, and the 
inadequacy of services available to the large “silent” segments of our 
society. The report and subsequent legislated financial support stimulated 
critical self-appraisal among social scientists in general and among 
mental health professionals in particular. “Community mental health” 
and “community psychology” were to become bywords largely related to 
the Community Mental Health Act of 1963. Early efforts to meet the 
intent of the Act saw traditional approaches cloaked in the vestments of 
novelty; the uncomfortable realization grew that the mental health pro- 
fessions were imprisoned by their traditional pasts in attempting to 
satisfy the terms of the Act. If anything, frustrating attempts at innovation 
revealed that perhaps other disciplines such as sociology and anthro- 
pology were more suited by tradition and training to respond to the need 
for imaginative community programs than were psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. 

The approach to be described here should be viewed in this evolution- 
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which the family shapes the personalities of children and of the com- 
plexity by which that shaping occurs. The importance of the family en- 
vironment in the genesis of behavior pathology is well documented. The 
results of these investigations suggest that early identification of an inter- 
vention in families where parents live in a perpetual state of hateful and 
sadistic involvement may have significant preventive mental health impli- 
cations for their children. Most disordered families are diagnosed and 
treated only after breakdown has occurred and only after seeking help. 
Families who seek help are generally well educated and sophisticated in 
mental health matters; they come from the middle and upper classes and 
usually have the resources and awareness requisite to seeking help. 
Undoubtedly there are large numbers of families in difficulty whose class 
and educational limitations prevent their identification by usual mental 
health case-finding methods. The families who lack knowledge and 
sophistication in matters pertaining to mental health resources may be 
those most likely to involve the police when family crisis approaches 
breakdown (Bard, 1969b). 

Consistent with the foregoing, a program in police family crisis inter- 
vention was designed to provide a unique service to a West Harlem com- 
munity of about 85,000 bordering on The City College campus (Bard & 
Berkowitz, 1967). The residents are mostly working class and black, with 
a sprinkling of Latin Americans (8%) and whites (2%); a socially stabile, 
residential community. 

The project consisted of three stages: Preparatory Phase, for selection 
of police personnel and their training; an Operational Phase, in which the 
Family Crisis Unit functioned with regular consultative support by the 
staff of The Psychological Center of The City College; and an Evaluative 
Phase for analysis of data. 


Preparatory Phase 

During the first month of the project, 18 patrolmen were selected from 
among 45 volunteers. No effort was made to induce participation except 
by the offer of three college credits to be granted by the John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice of The City University. Selection was based on brief 
interviews to determine motivation, sensitivity, and stability. Applicants 
were required to have a minimum of three years’ service and a maximum 
of ten. Nine white and nine black officers were selected for eventual bi- 
racial pairing. 

For an entire month following selection, the men were released from all 
duties to engage in an intensive training program which included lectures, 
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Evaluative Phase 

The project has just entered its evaluative phase, after two years. The 
unit continues to function as a regular feature of the 30th Precinct’s 
service to the community. However, while the men no longer have 
regularly scheduled consultations. The Psychological Center staff 
maintains “on call” availability for any member of the Family Crisis Unit. 

The project is over and the task of data analysis is in its earliest stages 
(Bard, 1970a). It is expected that the data will be subjected to multi- 
correlation analysis, providing us with deeper insights into intra-familial 
violence. In addition, data analysis will provide the basis for methodo- 
logic refinements of the relatively crude methods employed in this project. 
Perhaps it is wise to regard the present effort as a reconnaissance, “where 
the most we can expect is to isolate useful questions and promising 
avenues of exploration rather than to aim for definitive answers (Parad 
& Caplan, 1963, p. 316).” 

During the course of the project’s 22-month operational phase, the 
members of the Family Crisis Intervention Unit serviced 962 families on 
1375 separate occasions. At the moment, this largely unanalyzed mass of 
data only suggests the wisdom of Tolstoy’s observation in Anna Karenina 
that “happy families resemble one another; each unhappy family is un- 
happy in its own way.” Eventually, however, we should be able to define 
the nature of at least the kind of unhappiness that requires police inter- 
vention. 

In the 22 months of operation by the Family Unit, we have been im- 
pressed by the fact that there has not been a homicide in any family 
previously known to the unit. While family homicides in the precinct in- 
creased overall, in each case there had been no prior police intervention. 
Further analysis will be necessary to understand the significance of this 

iTninf but at !. easl ° ne P° ssibi,it y suggests itself. Gilula and Daniels’ 
(1969) recent distinction between aggression and violence may suggest 
an explanation. They define aggression as an entire spectrum of assertive, 
intrusive and attacking behaviors, including a range of overt and covert 
attacks. They regard violence, on the other hand, as the distinct intent to 
do physical damage . . . intense, uncontrolled, excessive, sudden, and 
seemingly purposeless. It may be that calls to the police occur in the 
context of a range of aggressive acts; the violence occurs with such 
sudden and unpredictable fury that it occurs before police intervention 
can be sought. 

It may be also that “class-linked” aggressive patterns need to be more 
clearly understood. There may well be a distinction, for example, be- 
tween the aggression of lower class life, which is regarded as “normal," 
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ready to classify the conduct of others as potentially dangerous, he may 
engage in degrading kinds of power displays which provoke the expected 
“wild beast” response. The officers in our project, through their sensitivity 
training, awareness of the language of behavior, and security in their 
mediation skills, may have learned to avoid fear-inspired premature power 
displays, thus avoided depriving their potentially violent clients of their 
social identity and hence avoided potentiating violence directed at them- 
selves. 

Another possible explanation may be based on the medical concept of 
iatrogenesis: physicians have long recognized that an authority with 
the power of life and death has the capacity to induce profound and un- 
expected changes in the course of diagnosis or treatment. The term refers 
simply to a disorder resulting from the actions of the physician during his 
ministrations. In other words, the very actions undertaken to relieve a 
disorder may in themselves create still further disorder. 

While the physician is an authority with the power of life and death in 
dealing with physical disorder, the policeman is a life and death authority 
in instances of social disorder. The implications in this analogy, if valid, 
suggest the necessity for a re-examination of some of the basic assump- 
tions of law enforcement. 

The experiment in family crisis intervention shows promise of demon- 
strating that policemen provided with skills appropriate to the complex- 
ities of today s social existence succeed in minimizing violence which 
might otherwise be exacerbated by their well-meant but inept per- 
formance. Consider for a moment the bizarre paradox in our urban 
ghettos that, while the police are hated, feared and envied, they are the 
ghetto resident’s primary resource in times of sickness, injury or trouble. 
For the economically disenfranchised, long disillusioned by unfulfilled 
promises of help and service, the police officer represents the ordinarily 
unattainable: a reliable source of help, instantly avail able for any human 
problem. If, however, the helpseeker’s expectations are met by simplistic 
behaviors of repression consistent with a bygone era of law enforcement, 
resultant frustration, bitterness, and resentment may easily escalate to a 
violent outcome. 

It is increasingly clear that most of a policeman’s daily activity in to- 
day’s society centers upon interpersonal service; indeed, it has been 
estimated that as much as 90% of his working time may entail such func- 
tions. Yet, little of the police officer’s training prepares him to render 
these services with skill and compassion. In general, police training pro- 
grams and police organizational structures are based upon questionable 
assumptions in the world of today. The notion that a policeman is simply 
a watchman over property or the strong repressor of the law breaker is 
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number of family interventions. The lower rate of arrests in the experi- 
mental precinct is suggestive of the greater use of referral resources and 
of mediation. One can only speculate on the financial saving in reducing 
the burden on the courts by reducing the referral of inappropriate cases 
and by reducing the number of arrests. It is well known that upon reach- 
ing the courts, and long after the heated dispute has cooled, most com- 
plaints of this type are dropped anyway. Sophisticated police interven- 
tion can provide immediate mediation service but can also serve as a 
preliminary screening mechanism for final resolution of family dis- 
harmony. 

The following case will illustrate the approach of two family unit 
patrolmen in one case involving threatened violence: 

On arrival at a small apartment, the officers were informed by an older woman 
that her married daughter had become enraged, had begun throwing dishes, threatened 
suicide by jumping out a window, and threatened the complainant and her own 12- 
year-old child with violence The officers quickly calmed the agitated woman and 
learned that she had been depressed since her divorce six months earlier and on that 
particular day had returned from a frustrating visit to the bank, where she was un- 
able to get her alimony check processed in less than 2 weeks. After decompressing 
the situation and eliciting the information, the officers took Mrs C. to the bank, 
where they were able to arrange to have her checks processed in three days from 
then on 

Suspecting that Mrs. C 's emotional difficulties extended beyond her financial 
difficulties, they suggested a psychiatric consultation and they then escorted her to 
the Medical Center. A psychiatrist found her to be profoundly depressed, suicidal, 
and homicidal and recommended immediate hospitalization The patient readily 
accepted the suggestion and was accompanied to Bellevue by the officers. 

In their report, the officers stated that it was their impression that Mrs. C. was 
profoundly depressed and that it had been precipitated by the divorce. They felt 
the incident at the bank reflected her inability to accept the reality of the divorce. 

As in this case, many of the reports of violence are accompanied by 
the expectation that the police will remedy the grievance in the role of 
dispassionate third party. In fewer than 8% of the preliminary sample 
was an initial request made to have the other person arrested. Clearly, 
then, appeals to the police are in the nature of requests for authority and 
objectivity in the resolution of conflict— not for enforcement of law. It 
would appear that, while aggression may be socially and culturally 
sanctioned, there may be self-regulated limitations to the permissibility 
of violence. 

Our preliminary analysis of 300 cases indicates that the family dis- 
pute is largely a matter of marital dispute. In 80% of the cases, the 
disputants were married (48% legally, 24% common law) or were 
separated (8%). Violent confrontations between adolescents and a 
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trary, they are continuously engaged in regular police patrol but are 
available to provide family intervention when needed. In this instance, 
we have avoided role identity confusion — an often vexing problem when 
individuals are expected to provide services congenial with mental health 
goals. The policemen in the family unit have little doubt that they are 
policemen— they do not regard themselves as psychologists or social 
workers, nor do they perform as such. They restore the peace and main- 
tain order, but it is “how” they do it that is the measure of their success. 

We expect to learn a great deal about an aspect of social conflict reso- 
lution about which little is known. The nine teams of patrolmen in the 
unit have, in almost two years of operation, developed team styles of 
intervention. While we do not have detailed insight as yet, we do have 
certain impressions. There are some approaches which appear to be 
universal— for example, to separate the disputants, neutralize the po- 
tential violence, and then for each officer to engage in a dialogue with 
one of the disputants with as much privacy as possible. It is at this point 
that stylistic differences begin to show themselves. For instance, in one 
team of officers each characteristically then switches to the other dis- 
putant for a private chat and finally all four engage in a group discussion. 
Each takes a disputant as a client and then, with the two disputants 
watching, often in amazement, the two officers heatedly argue the case. 
This technique appears to sufficiently objectify the situation for disputants 
to permit meaningful discussion to follow. 

One of the more satisfying dimensions of the project has been the 
opportunity to constructively utilize the unique qualities of policemen. 
The collaboration of police officers and social scientists to gain greater 
understanding of human behavior has proven itself to be quite tenable. 
Policemen have sharply-honed powers of observation; a skill with 
adaptive survival value for them. The successful employment of this skill 
in the service of the community and in the service of science has been 
only one of the exciting facets of this action research program. 

We believe that this pioneering experimental social innovation involv- 
ing a sub-system usually avoided by psychologists will encourage further 
research within existing community institutions. Even the present effort, 
which was more concerned with content than with elegance of form, will 
prove to be a forerunner of more sophisticated community psychology 
action research. 

Our approach can be described as a relevent method for the study of 
human aggression and violence in its social and psychological matrix. 
It is action research -concerned with the world of real people, living as 
real people live. Clearly, if we are to understand the origins of violence 
and aggression, we must study the basic family unit, for there is un- 
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